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In Parliament. HE Lower House had another business- 

Commons. like day yesterday week. The most 
important questions referred to the Coal Strike, the 
negotiations for the settlement of which, it was already 
known, had fallen through, and the sinking of the 
Kow Shing, respecting which Sir Epwarp GREY 
informed the House that a notification had been sent 
to the Japanese Government holding them responsible 
on present information. The Scotch Local Government 
Bill was then, after some discussion, carried through 
the Report stage, and the House passed to the Railway 
Rates Bill, on which an important amendment restrict- 
ing the extent of challengeable rates was carried by 
Mr. PLunxett. Other Bills were subsequently ad- 


vanced. 
Lords, 18 the House of Lords on Monday Lord 
SaLIsBuRY moved generally for any report 
or judgment of the Privy Council which touches the 
relative rights of the two Houses. Then after a Crown 
Lands Bill had been read a second time on the motion 
of the Prime Minister, Lord Spencer, to whom these 
heavy tasks always fall, executed in his usual con- 
scientious manner, and with his usual air of doing 
something he would much rather not do, the duty of 
moving the second reading of the Tenants Arbitration 
(commonly called the Evicted Tenants) Bill. Its re- 
jection was moved by Lord Batrour of BURLEIGH in a 
vigorous speech, which was followed by another on the 
same side from the Duke of ARGYLL. This was the 
speech of the evening, full of amusement and edifica- 
tion, and surveying the whole Irish land policy of the 
Gladstonian party for the last fourteen years in the 
most unsparing fashion. Lord MONKSWELL and Lord 
RIBBLESDALE attempted to defend the measure, which 
Lord LaNspowWNE and Lord LONDONDERRY attacked, 
and the evening ended by a curious speech from 
Lord TWEEDMOUTH, threatening the House and taking 
up the strange line that the Government would offer 
no compromise, but that, if the Opposition offered 
none, it would be their fault and not the Government’s. 
In the Lower House Sir WILLIAM 
rere HARCOURT massacred a few innocents, 
the Equalization of Rates Bill was reported and 
read a third time, the Railway Rates Bill passed 
through Committee, and then the House, after 
rejecting a strongly supported motion of Sir 


Eight Hours Bill, went into Committee thereon. 
There was an extraordinary difference of opinion 
between experts on the subject, and Mr. GERaLp 
BALFour was speaking when midnight stopped the 
debate on Mr. D. Toomas’s Local Option amend- 
ment. Several other Bills were then withdrawn 

or advanced, 
Great interest attached to the second 
night’s debate on the Tenants Arbitration 
Bill. It was opened, after some talk on the Aliens 
Bill, by the Duke of DevonsuireE, who gave, in his 
weightiest manner, reasons for opposing it @ owtrance. 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR took up the other side in that 
strange fashion which has marked all the Government 
defences of the Bill, avoiding the merits altogether, 
and taking the vague “Irish idea” line. Lord 
CLANRICARDE (probably the best abused man in the 
three kingdoms) defended himself rather pluckily ; 
and then the closing duel between Lord SaLissury and 
the Prime MINISTER took place. The former was in 
his liveliest form, and his description of the victims of 
Nationalist outrages very much shocked those who do 
not seem to have the least scruple in profiting by the 
said outrages. He was equally happy in setting down 
the newly-arrived importance of Lord TwEEDMOUTH. 
Lord Rosesery, in reply, followed the line above indi- 
cated, and after some tolerable badinage of the Duke 
of ARGYLL, was very solemn. But the Duke had more 
than his revenge by spoiling the Prime MINISTER’s 
peroration at its most eloquent point, and requesting 
him not to quote anything that he, the Duke, had 
said before the Act of 1881 as his opinion after that 
Act—a request as obviously just as it was damagingly 
timed. The Bill was thrown out by 249 to 30. . 
In the Commons Mr. GeraLD BaLrour 
resumed his speech on the THomas 
Amendment, which, after more speaking, and 
much cross-voting, was carried by five—a result 
fatal to the Bill. A division had been taken 
earlier on the suspension of the twelve o'clock 
rule, which was carried, but proved unnecessary ; 
and the remaining time was spent on minor 

matters. 

Indian finance and Indian questions generally occu- 
pied the House of Commons on Wednesday. The 
discussion was necessarily desultory, and the quality 
of some, if not most of it, may be guessed from Sir 
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WEDDERBURN’S complaint that Ministers— 
Liberal as well as Tory—‘ trusted the Government of 
“« India rather than the Indian people.” The depths, or 
the shallows, of folly implied in this remark would 
take about a column merely to indicate. Mr. FowLer’s 
general reply was firm, and on the whole satisfactory. 


On Thursday the Lords were again busy. 

They read the Building Societies Bill a 
second time ; and then Lord RosEBERY apologetically, 
but with the knowledge derived from his County 
Council experiences, moved the same stage of the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill. This also was unopposed, 
though Lord Sauispury did not let it pass without a 
few words pointing out that it was, after all, very 
much of a “Morison’s Pill remedy,” as they said of 
old, The Scotch Local Government Bill in Committee 
was subjected to more minute and less merciful 
inspection, but it also passed its stage. 

: The solid piece in the Lower House 
Commons. vas the Indian Budget, which was 
clearly introduced by Mr. Fow.er. It could not 
be avery cheerful statement, and Mr. FowLeEr’s 
attempt to deal with the cotton-goods duty ques- 
tion was rather lame ; but, on the whole, the tone 
was neither too doleful nor too sanguine. The 
usual discussion followed before the resolution was 
formally agreed to. Before and after this prin- 
cipal business there was a good deal of miscel- 
laneous matter, the most interesting part of 
which was Mr. Asquitn’s attempt to defend the 
comparatively do-nothing policy of his colleagues 
in reference to Anarchism. Sir EpwaRD GREY 
merely stated what everybody knew in regard to 
the Congo Agreement, and Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, 
supported by Mr. Batrour, obtained the usual 
powers for hurrying up work at the end of a 
Session. 


Politics out of The resignation of Sir James WHITEHEAD, 

t. member for Leicester, on the ground of ill 
health, was announced on Monday; that of his col- 
league, Mr. Picton, on Tuesday. 

Ministers (the “state of business,” we suppose, now 
permitting feasting) revived the Greenwich Whitebait 
Dinner on Wednesday—an act which may really be 
set on the right side of their Session balance-sheet. 
In Ireland Mr. O'BRIEN was eloquent on “the titled 
“ ruffians of the House of Lords.” Now, “ titled” with 
“ Lords” seems tautologous, and “ ruffians” is surely 
not argument. The Miners’ Federation expressed 
deepest regret at the triumph of Local Option in 
regard to the Eight Hours Bill. 

Lord Epmunp Tazor was elected unopposed for the 
Chichester division of Sussex, in the room of Lord 
WatrTER Lennox, on Thursday. Yesterday morning a 
speech and a letter from Mr. GLADSTONE were pub- 
lished, the first to Hawarden excursionists, the second 
in reply to the National Liberal Federation’s address, 


Irelana, ©ODSiderable indignation was said at the 

end of last week to be felt in Dublin at the 
Nationalist proposal to put up the Lord Mayor’s salary 
to 5,000/. a year—an interesting “ shadow before” of 
Home Rule finance. But when it was actually made 
nobody supported it. 


Foreign and Foreign news still ran small this day week, 
Colonial Affairs. Corean telegrams being chiefly limited to 
calculations of the number of troops the belligerents 
would be able to oppose to each other. It appeared 
that, for some reason, the Japanese were preferring the 
longer land route from the ports opposite their own 
coast to the despatch of troops by sea to Chemulpo. 
In the Paris Anarchist trial Faure had made what is 
called an ‘‘ eloquent” speech, with abundant references 


to sacred truths, rising streams, pure daylight, galleys, |. 


and so forth. The Berlin beer boycott and the Ame- 
rican Tariff kept other old friends in countenance, and 
it was said that the Argentine Government had at last 
made up its mind to face the nationalization of the 
external provincial debt. 

News came on Saturday night and Monday morning 
of attacks by the Japanese fleet on the Chinese 
ports in the Straits of Pechili, especially the new 
arsenal of Wei-hai-wei; but they appeared to have 
been unsuccessful, and indeed not very vigorous, 
though the Chinese gunners had not taken the 
advantage which, according to modern systems of ship- 
building, forts ought to have over ships. An incident 
of some importance to England was the conclusion of 
a treaty between France and Liberia, considerably 
affecting the Hinterland of Sierra Leone. It was also 
said that France and the Congo State had come to 
terms—it might not be at the expense, but certainly 
not to the advantage, of this country. The Paris. 
Anarchist trial had, as was expected, failed completely, 
twenty-two of the prisoners—all, in fact, who were 
Anarchists only—being acquitted, while the three 
convicted were ordinary criminals. The Norwegian 
Conservative party had published a manifesto separa- 
ting themselves from the demand for foreign relations 
independent of Sweden, but otherwise maintaining 
Norwegian autonomy and equality. 

There was not very much positive news on Tuesday 
morning, foreign telegrams being chiefly occupied by 
French discussions of the failure of the Anarchist trial, 
and by French and German grumbles at the action of 
the English Committee in reference to the Greek debt. 
There was more trouble with the Kaffirs in the Trans- 
vaal. It was at last announced that the House of 
Representatives in the United States had agreed to 
accept the Senate’s Tariff Bill, but the matter was not 
yet settled. The Indian Government had determined 
to convert more four per cents into three-and-a-halfs. 

On Wednesday news came of the details of the 
French-Congo Agreement referred to above, which 
proved, as it was feared it would be, another slap in 
the face for Lord RosEsery’s policy, and a very severe 
one, the Anglo-Belgian Treaty of May 12 being prac- 
tically annihilated. The partial end of the tariff fight 
was still absorbing attention in the United States, 
The troubles between Nicaragua and the Mosquito 
Indians were continuing at Bluefields, a little mitigated 
by H.M.S. Mohawk. The Norwegian Conservative 
Manifesto, referred to above, had had the not un- 
natural result of making the Swedes angry, while en- 
raging the Radicals of Norway itself. It was reported, 
though very vaguely, that the Japanese and Chinese 
fleets had met, and that the latter was “driven off,” 
whatever that may mean. There had been a very 
large and destructive fire at iume. 

On Thursday morning a chorus of triumph came 
from France and Germany over the humiliation of Eng- 
land in the matter of the Congo Agreement. There 
was no certain Corean news, and the Russian story of 
British outposts on the Pamirs was denied from Simla. 
Sir TERENCE O’Brien, Governor of Newfoundland, had 
been asked, and had consented, to retain the command 
of that Island of Storms, physical and political, for 
another year. This, as everybody appears to have 
unseated everybody else in Parliament, and somebody 
declines to pay the taxes which are imposed by any- 
body, seems expedient enough. The German creditors 
of Greece were much relieved at the action of the 
English bondholders (see below). Bulgarian political 
culprits, except M. KaraveLorr, had heen amnestied 
en masse. The Tariff Bill in the United States had 
been submitted to President CLEVELAND, but had not 
yet received his signature. 

There was little foreign news yesterday, the chief 
item being the execution of CasERIo, who seemed not 
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to have displayed the resolution expected from a de- 
liberate assassin. 

Meetings, The sectional proceedings of the British 
Congresses, &¢. Association yesterday week were again 
rather technical, a paper by Mr. Maxim on his flying 
machine being almost the only one of popular interest. 
The National Artillery Association finished its meeting 
at Shoeburyness, and Lord Roserts gave the prizes. 

The British Association, which was not very lively 
last week (even a paper on “ Ticklishness” having 
fallen rather flat), woke up a little on Monday. Lord 
RAYLEIGH gave account of a new gas which he and 
Professor Ramsay had discovered in the atmosphere ; 
Mr. Sipney Wess showed the true orthodoxy of the 
** Economic Heresies of the London County Council ” ; 
and in the evening Professor NICHOLSON lectured on 
“‘ Historic Progress and Ideal Socialism,” whereon a 
jess clever man than the Professor might find much 
tosay. The meeting finished on Wednesday. 

Many letters, chiefly from Irish peers un- 
Correspondence. b1e to be present in the House of Lords, 
were published in reference to the Evicted Tenants 
Bill on Monday. 

Professor Dewar contributed an interesting letter 
to the Times of Thursday on the new gas. 

The Law SCHMERFELD, the man sentenced to death 

Courts. as accessory before the fact to the Shaftes- 
bury Avenue murder, was respited yesterday week. 
His accomplice, KoczuLa, was duly hanged on Tuesday, 
protesting his innocence. The Clergy Orphan Corpora- 
tion once more, thanks to the Court of Appeal, escaped 
the claws of the Charity Commissioners in respect of 
the money paid them by the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway for their St. John’s Wood 


property. 
Yachting Yesterday week the Britannia, the Iverna, 
"and Lord CaLEepon’s yawl, Viking, raced 
round the Shambles and home by the back of the 
Wight for the German Emperor’s Challenge Shield, 
for which the Vigilant, as not “ built in Europe,” was 
not eligible. The Prince's cutter had no difficulty in 
winning, and, as she was already the holder of the prize, 
it went to her altogether on the terms of the gift. 
The Carina followed her luck among the forties for 
the Australian Cup, and the Luna won well in the 
twenties. 

The race at Ryde on Tuesday in the Royal Victoria 
Regatta was thought by some a good thing for the 
Vigilant, as the wind was strong. But the American 
cutter has hitherto only liked strong winds when they 
were steady, and when the water was not broken, and 
it is by no means certain that Mr. GouLp did not do 
wisely in not starting. It was, however, much more 
the Sutanita’s day than the Britannia’s, and the 
former won by more than a minute over her time 
allowance. The Carina, which is evidently quite the 
best of the forties this year, could not outreach the 
bigger and yawl-rigged Namara in the strong wind. 

The weather on Wednesday was so stormy that a 
projected match between the Vigilant and Britannia, 
fifteen miles out and home from the Needles, was 
stopped by the Sailing Committee, though the 
Britannia was at the post. There was some minor 
racing. 

The race for the Ryde Town Cup between the three 
large cutters on Thursday was extremely interesting, 
and the Satanita, partly because strong winds suit 
her, partly because the other two paid more attention 
to out-manceuvring each other than to winning the 
race, beat them both handsomely, the Vigilant being 
nearly es well beaten by the Britannia. 


The Astley Stakes, the chief race of the 
first day at Lewes, went yesterday week to 
The Lewes Handicap next day fell to Street 


Racing. 


Hopbine. 
Singer. 


There was racing in the early part of this week at 
Kempton Park and Redcar, and later at Windsor; but 
hardly any particular event needs notice here. An 
exception may be made for the valuable City of London 
Breeders’ Foal Plate at Kempton Park on Wednesday. 
In this Priestholme, whose excellent speed has been 
recently devoted in the main to the useful but some- 
what inglorious task of making the running for others, 
was allowed an independent race and won after a very 
fine tussle with Amphidamas, who was receiving 17 lbs. 


Cries The very unsettled weather at the end of 

last week continued to persecute cricket, 
which was interrupted everywhere except at Taunton, 
where Surrey, but with no great ease, managed to beat 
Somerset in a match of very small scoring, while almost. 
all the wickets fell to catches, owing to the batsmen’s 
difficulties. 

Next day Yorkshire beat Kent by ten wickets, 
Middlesex and Gloucester drew, the match being much 
in favour of Middlesex, who closed their own second 
innings, and then got eight of their opponents out for 
two-fifths of the number wanted. Derbyshire hed a 
very hollow win from Leicestershire; and in one of 
the best matches of the day, at Southampton, Hamp- 
shire, following their improved play of late, beat the 
strong Warwickshire eleven, which has usually proved 
itself a match for almost any other, by two wickets. 

There was much better weather for cricket on the 
first two days of this week than has lately prevailed, 
and some good, though no extraordinary scores, were 
made. Surrey beat Gloucestershire by an innings and 
forty-nine, Yorkshire Middlesex by four wickets, and 
Lancashire Sussex by six. There was very good fight- 
ing at Taunton, where after a first innings of Notts for 
200, including 101 from GuNN (the only hundred of 
the week so far), Somerset topped that score by seven, 
and Notts going in again made 196 for four wickets. 

This same match was the only one of importance that. 

lasted into the third day, which was a less favourable 
one than its predecessors in point of weather. Notts, 
having run up their score to 274, closed, leaving 
Somerset six less to get. But, as it was at least doubt- 
ful whether time and showers would make this physi- 
cally possible, and very likely that the attempt to do 
it would result in disaster, Somerset wisely “ stone- 
“ walled,” and nothing their opponents could do pre- 
vented the draw. 
; The privileged cab dispute was settled 
Miscellaneous. Yesterday week by Mr. ASQuITH, who, how- 
ever, intimated pretty clearly and very naturally that 
he hoped this would be the last reopening of the ques- 
tion as far as he was concerned. 

The usual list of holiday accidents began unfortu- 
nately to mount up at the end of last week. The brakes 
of the Midland Scotch express failed to act at the 
entrance of St. Pancras Station, and the train charged 
the buffers at full speed, wrecking the front carriages 
and seriously injuring nearly a score of passengers. A 
collision with loss of life was also reported between one 
of the Isle of Man packets and a collier, which sank, 
two of her crew being drowned. 

The West Highland Railway, running through the 
heart of the Western Highlands from Helensburgh to 
Fort William, was formally opened this day week. 

On Monday the German Emperor reviewed the 
available portion (about 13,000 men) of the troops at 
Aldershot, and on Tuesday a sham fight was given 
him. 

The 12th (which this year was the 13th) appears to 
have opened a rather moderate grouse season—not 
many birds, and, such as there were, not always in first- 
rate condition. 

On Tuesday, at a meeting of the English holders of 
Greek bonds, the compromise, which has given such 
offence in France and Germany, was rejectéd, in fact, 
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though in form its consideration was merely adjourned. 
Mr. GLapsToNE made a pleasant little speech at 
Hawarden on his favourite subject of petite culture, 
which, however, we are afraid, looks better on paper 
and in words than when carried out on at least English 
land. 


BY 249 TO 30. 


ie could hardly be a more striking proof of 
the monstrosity of the measure which the Lords 
rejected last Tuesday by an eight-to-one majority than 
that it failed to produce a well-contested debate in the 
House of Lords. In an assembly of such well-distri- 
buted argumentative ability it takes a good deal to 
bring that failure about. The Ministerial Peers, it 
may have been observed by some of the impartial 
and intelligent Radical critics of the Upper House, 
are not allowed by its traditions, or at least respect 
those traditions too much, to permit themselves that 
privilege of running away from the enemy which is 
so highly prized and so liberally exercised by their 
colleagues in the House of Commons. ‘There, as we 
all remember, Mr. Morey was left with his two legal 
squires—or was it with only one of them ?—to bear 
the whole brunt of the battle on the Evicted Tenants 
Bill. Neither his leader, nor Mr. AsquiTH, nor Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN, nor even Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE, 
struck a single blow on the Carer SecreTary’s side. 
These doughty warriors preferred, to a man, to watch 
the struggle from a safe distance. The behaviour of 
the Ministerial Peers was in creditable contrast to these 
pusillanimous tactics. They pluckily brought out all 
the best of their debating talent, and their last-joined 
recruit struck in with the veterans. Three of Lord Rosg- 
BERY’S colleagues—Lord Spencer, Lord TweEepMouTH, 
and the Lorp CHANCELLOR—preceded him in the debate; 
and if only Lord Kiwper.ey had joined them—for 
Lord Ripon’s abstention was more or less of a service 
to his party—the whole strength of the Cabinet in the 
House of Lords would have been represented. Hence 
if, in spite of this, we are unable honestly to describe 
the debate as well contested, the significance of that 
fact is obvious. It was not merely that the four 
Peers we have mentioned had a bad case; three of 
them, at any rate, are accustomed to that, as indeed 
any exponent of Mr. GLapstTonr’s later policy is bound 
to be. The real secret of their uniform failure was 
that they had not merely a bad case but a disgraceful 
one, and that, as was natural with men of honour and 
sensibility, they were too heartily ashamed of it to 
be able to support it with any show of conviction. 
Opposed, as their efforts were, to three Unionist 
speeches, the Duke of ARGYLL’s, the Duke of Devon- 
SHIRE’s, and Lord Sa.ispury’s, each of the highest 
order of debating merit in their several ways, the 
disparity between the attack and defence was as 
painful as it was inevitable. 

This was particularly noticeable in the speech of 
the strongest debater on the Ministerial side; for 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR, who almost always displays 
ingenuity, and has never before been wanting in com- 
posure, delivered a defence of the Bill which was 
about equally remarkable for the weakness of its 
argument and the passionate querulousness of its 
tone. When we find an accomplished advocate 
like Lord HerscHEeLtL reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of pretending that he could answer certain 
unanswerable inquiries if he cared to condescend so 
far, but that it would be mere “trifling” to do so— 
that he would not waste “time and breath” upon 
it, and so forth, we know that the case must be 
desperate indeed. As a matter of fact, it was precisely 
upon those questions which the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
petulantly attempted to dismiss to the region of 


“ details” unfit to be discussed when we are consider- 
ing “the great principles involved in the second read- 
“ ing” that the whole character of the Bill depended ; 
it was only by discussion of those questions that it was 
possible to discover what “the great principles in- 
“volved in the second reading” were. What were 
they, these great principles? It has never been pos- 
sible to get a straight answer to this inquiry from any 
Ministerial speaker whatever. They were not frankly 
and avowedly the “great principles” of which Mr. 
Ricaarp TurrPin was the life-long exponent and to 
which he died a martyr, although the Bill if passed 
would unquestionably have worked out not only to 
the results aimed at by that statesman, but in 
accordance with his methods. Property would have 
been largely transferred from the less to the more 
deserving proprietor, and, whenever necessary, by 
substantially the same means of persuasion, the 
“planter,” for instance, being induced to go under 
threat of the same process whereby Dick “ per- 
“ wailed on” the traveller to stop. But it is just 
because these great principles, though implicit in the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, were not exactly affirmed in its 
preamble, that the Duke of DEvoNsHIRE and other 
people were so curious to know what, or whether any, 
others could be substituted for or added to them by the 
Ministerial sponsors of the measure. Was it the great 
principle of removing “ grave and serious difficulties, 
* social and administrative,” from the path of govern- 
ment in Ireland? Mr. Mor ey said, or hinted, some- 
thing to this effect in his second reading speech ; but 
he soon dropped it, as well he might. For what was 
the good of talking about the removal of social and 
administrative difficulties with Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND 
and Mr. O’Brien to the fore—the latter remind- 
ing the Government that, of course, the “ planter” 
tenants whom even Mr. Morury refuses to displace 
must be got rid of somehow, and the former from 
his place in Parliament candidly explaining how? 
No; the great principle of social pacification in 
Ireland has had to be dropped with much alacrity ; the 
great principle upheld by Turrin and the Hounslow 
school of social reformers is, as we have said, not openly 
avowed; and there seems to remain but one other 
great principle upon which the Bill can rest—the great 
principle, namely, of “‘ keeping sweet” a Parliamentary 
party whose support is necessary to your official exis- 
tence, and of buying that support by legislation 
which will enable them to boast that, in the character 
of organizers of a criminal conspiracy, they have 
obtained a triumph over the law. Lord HERSCHELL’s 
impatience at the curiosity of his opponents to ascer- 
tain whether this is, or is not, the real ‘‘ great principle” 
of the Bill, was a little unreasonable. 


On the other hand, it was, of course, perfectly intelli- 
gible. The Lorp CHANCELLOR may, in his secret 
heart, have felt something like a sense of injury at 
what undoubtedly does seem to have been the un- 
necessary massing of so much powerful artillery 
on the wretchedly rotten argumentative earth- 
works behind which Lord HERSCHELL and his 
unhappy comrades were compelled to cower. Any 
one of the three pieces of ordnance which were 
brought to bear upon it would have sufficed for its 
demolition, and that perhaps was the reason why 
the last to play upon the shattered defences found 
nothing solid to resist it. Lord SaLispury’s scathingly 
ironical speech was, in fact, the most appropriate 
completion of the destructive work of the Dukes of 
DevonsnirE and ARGYLL ; and mirth being a sensation 
so much more pleasurable than anger or disgust, 
our gratitude is always due to those who remind 
us that anything especially hateful happens to be 
also ludicrous. Hence, of course, conversely, the 
duty of defending what is both ludicrous and hateful 
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is the more irksome to the apologist in proportion to 
his sense of humour, and the irritation which ruined 
Lord Rosesery’s reply the other night is, no doubt, to 
be explained on these grounds. It must, indeed, be 
distressing to have to make a solemn defence of such 
a measure as the Evicted Tenants Bill in answer to 
so brilliantly humorous an attack upon it as Lord 
SALIsBuRY’s; but we should hardly have expected the 
PRIME MINIsTER to mistake his true line of country 
so thoroughly as to administer a dull lecture to his 
opponent on the “‘flippancy” of his utterances. The 
incongruity between the text and the homilist is 
too pronounced for the gravity of the audience, and 
cannot but have revived recollections of the last 
“* great” Irish measure, and of the levity with which 
Lord RosEsery’s treatment of it shocked his colleagues. 
But there is too much reason to fear that that keen 
sense of the ridiculous which was so engaging a trait 
in the Foreign Secretary is beginning to fail the Prime 
MINISTER. Otherwise he never would have stumbled 
upon anything so exquisitely comic as his proud reply 
to the Duke of ARGYLL’s complaint of the absence of 
“‘ authority ” for the Evicted Tenants Bill, that it came 
to that House “on the authority of the Commission 
“appointed last year, and conducted by Mr. Justice 
MATHEW.” 

The tone of depression, however, was general among 
the Gladstonian Peers. On the second night of debate 
they were too crestfallen even to bully. Nay, the 
PRIME MINISTER pointedly declined to associate him- 
self with the faint attempt at intimidation which Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH, coming fresh from “ constant and daily 
“ contact with the general mass of the electorate of the 
“ country,” had made the night before. This indicates 
either extraordinary self-denial on Lord RosEBery’s 
part, or extreme despondency of mind. Hitherto the 
Radical Peer or commoner has always made a shift to 
persuade himself that, whenever any little legis- 
lative job of his party is knocked on the head by the 
Lords, the faithful ‘‘ Democracy ” is simply straining in 
the leash to hunt them down. The defunct Bill, how- 
ever, for the reinstatement—to quote the Duke of 
ARGYLL’s strictly accurate amendment of its title—of 
*‘ any or all rural tenants in Ireland who have lost their 
“‘ holdings during the last few years either by bank- 
“ ruptcy, or dishonesty, or criminal conspiracy, or any 
** other cause,” appears to be a job not only too gross, 
but too absolutely unrelated to the interests of the de- 
mocracy aforesaid, to allow even the most complacent 
of Radicals to entertain this idea. Evidently they hope 
nothing from an indignant people. They are less 
confident than Mr, O’Brien, who, probably because his 
knowledge of and sympathy with the English character 
is so great, feels sure that Lord RosEBery’s moment 
has come, and that he has only to give the signal for 
the democracy to rise in its majesty and avenge the 
wrongs of the bankrupt and fraudulent Irish tenant by 
overthrowing the House of Lords. 


THE FOOD OF GENIUS. 


OME of those inquiring spirits who revel in 
gratuitous “ copy” have lately been vexing man- 
kind with a schedule of impertinent inquiries. It is 
a very ill-printed document; it appeals, more than 
once, to the notables of “ Great Britain and Ireland,” 
and it invites them to give details about their diet. 
Are they great eaters of beef, of bread, of things 
farinaceous, of nuts, of fruit? Do they drink any- 
thing with their meals, and, if so, what? Do they 
make any particular changes in their dietetic arrange- 
ments when they have any particular kind of industry 
to ply? Do they smoke, and, if so, what do they 
smoke? And so on to the extent of about a dozen 
questions. 


Judging by experience, we may expect many of the 
catechized to answer these vain conundrums in all 
seriousness. Then it is probable that the holder of 
the replies will print them somewhere, and if he is 
paid for his copy perhaps his private ends will be 
within measurable distance of attainment. Then the 
newspapers will publish articles on the results, on the 
answers of notorious nobodies ; and so they benefit by 
the inquest. The responsive notables will see their 
names in print, and will rejoice in the advertisement. 
Finally, it is probable that some of the feeble folk who 
think tbat cleverness can be achieved by a kind of 
mechanical ritual will put themselves into training on 
the chosen food of genius. 


The whole inquiry is, of course, a mere sample of 
the prevalent modern gabble. People who make 
poems, novels, speeches, and scientific discoveries, live 
like their neighbours who do none of these things. 
They employ such cooks, plain or skilled, as their 
resources permit, and they eat such things as the said 
cooks place before them. If they “shun kippered 
“ sturgeon as they would the devil,” it is at the 
doctor’s command. If they eat a large piece of plum 
cake at tea (Mr. SaLa has taken mankind so far into 
his confidence) it is because they like plum cake, and 
the doctor they “ take into their own hand.” They do 
not eat the slice because it is good for the brain, nor 
even to handicap themselves and bring themselves 
to a level with their readers. A man of genius, 
about to undertake an epic, a tragedy, a history, 
does not put himself on special ‘dietetic training.” 
He does not dream of feeding exclusively on plovers’ 
eggs, nightingales’ tongues, oysters, finnan-haddocks, 
cocoa-nuts, salmon, sugar-candy, or porridge, any more 
than, like WaGNeR, he wears a peculiar dress while 
composing. Baizac gave himself the air of living 
wholly on black coffee, it is said, but nobody believes 
that he was really so absurd. Scorr made a most 
monstrous breakfast, as we know, but no amount of 
breakfast will enable the general public to write 
Waverley novels. The late Poet Laureate daily took 
an orthodox quantity of port, but no quantity of port 
explains the origin of the “Lotus Eaters.” Then, 
as we know, he tried a vegetable diet, like Mr. 
FitzGERALD, but the result was not a _ transla- 
tion from the Persian. It is extremely impro- 
bable that genius derives any peculiarly appro- 
priate nutriment from a fish diet, and it is certain 
that genius gives no thought to the subject. Mr. 
CaRLYLE and Lord Tennyson smoked pipes—because 
they were men enough to smoke pipes—but we do not 
suppose that cigarettes would have made a décadent of 
Mr. CARLYLE or an “impressionist” of Sir JosHua 
Reynotps, The style and character of Dr. JoHNSON 
remained the same whether he drank lemonade and 
tea or port and punch. Old SaTcHELis boldly avers 
that brandy makes the poet; but his poetry would 
have had the same complexion had he regaled his 
muse with whisky. On champagne and ortolans 
Burns would have written neither better nor worse 
than on collops and toddy. In another field of excel- 
lence, it is likely that to smoke a pipe and drink a 
glass of beer would not add or subtract a couple of 
strokes from TayLor’s usual round on the links. It 
was not because of his great appetite for beef that Sir 
ANDREW AGUECHEEK fell below a lofty intellectual 
standard. We do not know whether SHakKsPEaRE had any 
favourite dish, About THackERay’s and JOHNSON’s 
favourite dishes we know a great deal, but are psycho- 
logically none the wiser. Appreciation of cockyleeky 
does not account for the statesmanlike qualities or 
defects of James VI. Whatever Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
favourite food may be, it is probably none of the 
rough-and-ready dainties celebrated by Homer, and it 
is not to be thought that he takes grated cheese in 
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his claret like Nestor. In short, food and genius 
have nothing to do with each other, and the most 
popular novelists are not to be distinguished at 
dinner-time from mere critics. But impertinent 
questions will continue to be asked, answered, and 
prosed upon. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE CONGO AGREEMENT. 


O Englishman who deserves the name can take 
any pleasure in an insult to England; and, 
therefore, we should not suppose that even the very 
anti-Ministerial hottest politicians will feel any exulta- 
tion at the news that the northern half of the 
ROSEBERY-KIMBERLEY Agreement with the King of the 
BELG1aNs has gone the way of the southern. But if 
exultation is out of place, indignation is not. And we 
do not remember any case in which insult has been 
invited with such levity and such wantonness by an 
English Government as in the present. It may be 
argued, of course—we have argued it ourselves—that 
serious damage has not been inflicted. We showed 
that, as far as material advantage went, England is not 
much worse off—if she is worse off at all—after the 
relinquishment of the Tanganyika-Nyanza wayleave 
than she was before. So, also, the new French-Congo 
Agreement does not actually give France very much 
more than was given in former agreements, and in one 
respect gives her less than she claimed. But it isa 
very different thing that the Congo State, by an 
agreement with France, which has nothing on earth 
to do with the business, has not to occupy 
territory which England, having everything to do with 
the business, had given that State formal leave and 
lease to occupy. And it is also a very different thing 
that by the new arrangement the scheme of the present 
English Government for a vicarious blocking of the old 
Egyptian Soudan has broken down, and that as a 
German paper pleasantly observes, ‘The march from 
“the French Congo to the Nile is open.” 

From the latter point of view, indeed, some consola- 
tion, as usual, may be plucked out of adversity. It 
never was a very heroic or a very wise game to play— 
this buffer-State game, in which the Congo was to be 
the buffer ; and we have, from times when it was merely 
hinted as possible, pointed out that in order to play it 
either with decency or with success it was n 
for England to be prepared to back up the King of the 
BELGIANS against both his encroaching neighbours. We 
had supposed, as a matter of course, that when Lord 
Rosesery and Lord KIMBERLEY entered upon the May 
agreement they had made up their minds to give this 
backing. It may now finally be seen how much pre- 
paration they had made. Germany ordered them out of 
the Tanganyika-Nyanza wayleave, and they submitted 
without a murmur ; France has ordered the Congo State 
out of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Zandeh occupation, and 
we have, at least, not heard of an English protest against 
this interference, which is more offensive than the other. 
For Germany had at least such claim as neighbour- 
ship could give her to object to a new neighbour ; 
France is in the position of A vetoing a lease by B to 
C on the plea, not that the subject of the lease is hers, 
but that she chooses to regard it as D’s who is, in fact, 
the ward of B. We may add that in the same week 
with this news comes the minor, but not unimportant 
arrangement between France and Liberia, in which 
these Powers (if it be not a farce to call Liberia a 
Power) disposed without English consent of the 
Hinterland of an English colony. If it be asked, as it 
may fairly be asked, what ought to be done, there is 
no great difficulty in answering the question. Nobody, 
we suppose, who is in his senses would recommend going 
to war with France over either of these matters as they 
stand, any more than he would recommend going to war 


with Germany over the other matter. But there is this 
difference in the French affair, as compared with the 
German, that it is absolutely impossible in the former 
case to acknowledge any locus standi in France at all. 
She cannot, according to the German principle itself, 
dispose of territory which is on our frontier without 
our consent; and on no principle whatever has she 
any right to exact undertakings from a third party 
not to carry out arrangements which that party has 
made with us. A polite intimation to France that we 
hold ourselves in every respect unaffected by her 
dealings with Liberia and the Congo would cover part 
of the matter as well as it can now be covered, and 
nothing less can be expected. 

We may, however, expect a good deal more than 
this, or than Sir Epwarp GreEy’s statement on Thurs- 
day, if the present Government is to make some small 
atonement—it is impossible for it to atone completely 
for the “ horrible blunder” (to use words attributed 
to NaPoLeon) which it has committed. On the West 
it must put its foot down steadily against the pro- 
cess by which the English settlements of the Gambia 
and Guinea coasts are generally becoming mere enclaves 
in a throttling grasp of French territory. In the 
second it must take measures to make the Egyptian 
ownership (if Egyptian is the word) of the whilom 
Egyptian Soudan to its very fullest extent as sacred 
against France as France wishes it to be against the 
Congo State. It must be clearly pointed out to the 
French that, if their MoNTEILS and similar persons are 
found trespassing anywhere in this territory, it will be 
at their peril. And the Government must take means 
to make the occupation of Uganda, with its corollary 
of a hold on the Nile, a real thing. It might have 
done all this months ago, and have obtained credit for 
the doing. It cannot obtain much credit now, but it 
can at least obtain a set-off against the heavy debt it 
has incurred by the astounding mismanagement and 
weakness shown throughout the conduct of this ill- 
starred Congo Agreement. 


THE NEW THIRD PARTY. 


R. GLADSTONE some time since contended 
in an elaborate disquisition on behalf of dicho- 
tomy as opposed to trichotomy. The words do not 
indicate surgical operations. Mr. GLADSTONE was not 
trenching, with more than the courage which SYDNEY 
SmiTH attributed to Lord Jonn RussELL, on the pro- 
vince of Sir HENry THompson, though no one would 
be surprised to hear of his doing so. Translated into 
English, his contention was that the natural division of 
ies is two-fold and not three-fold. Ordinarily 
what he said is true enough. There are two parties— 
the Ins and the Outs—-those who want to keep and 
those who want to get. But in particular emergencies, 
this dual classification becomes complicated. Not very 
long since, there were a Third Party and a Fourth 
Party. There are signs now of the emergence of a 
new Third Party in the person of Mr. LronarD 
CourTNEY, who is both leader and follower—him first, 
him last, him, it may be apprehended in the Parlia- 
mentary Reporter’s sense, without end. Mr, CouRTNEY 
is not merely a party in the colloquial sense in which 
the word denotes a person, he is becoming a party in 
the political sense. A species may exist, as in the 
case of the late lamented dodo, though it has only an 
individual representative. It is potentially plural. 
It was said of the Foxites, in the days of the Whig 
split, that a single hackney coach would hold the whole 
party. Mr. CourtNey’s party, in its present numerical 
strength, could travel in a “ sulky.” 
We hesitate to believe, though the symptoms 
suggest this interpretation of his conduct, that Mr. 
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CourTNEY is Trevelyanizing. His election speeches 
in 1892, as was observed at the time in these and 
in many other columns, appeared, indeed, to indicate a 
disposition to come to terms with the Gladstonian 
y on the question of Home Rule. But it is not 
ir to hold a man down to what he says at election 
time, in the crisis of a contest for a very doubtful 
seat. The Bill in its original, and still more in its 
transformed, shape, effectually checked any coming- 
in disposition which Mr. Courtney might other- 
wise have shown. The support which Mr, CouRTNEY 
gave to Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s Budget was with 
difficulty reconcilable with those rigid fiscal principles 
of which he has hitherto been the inflexible repre- 
sentative. More puzzling still has been his advocacy 
of the Evicted Tenants Bill, which contradicts those 
elementary principles of commercial ethics, of legality, 
and of political economy, of which Mr. CourTNey has 
been an almost pedantic professor. A change of mind 
on any one of these points, taken singly, would have 
been easily explicable from the caprice and mutability 
from which even the most hardened doctrinaire is not 
exempt. But a change of mind upon all of them, in 
rapid sequence, does not admit of being so easily 
accounted for. The method of taking the waver out 
of a hesitating Gladstonian was some time since most 
instructively exhibited in a metropolitan constituency. 
Mr. CourTNEY presents an example of the process of 
putting the waver into a Unionist once supposed to 
be as immobile as a stone wall. Any interpretation of 
Mr. CourTNEY’s vagaries which involves an imputation 
upon his perfect integrity is absolutely inadmissible. 


The solution of the mystery of his recent escapades 
lies in the fact that Mr. Courtney, like his predecessor 
in the representation of Liskeard, is a superior person. 
He stands alone in isolated greatness. Mr. CoURTNEY 
perhaps a little exaggerates the authority which 
attaches to his utterances. He is, in the French 
sense of the word, important—a sense which is imper- 
fectly given by the association of the English prefix 
“self” with that adjective. His appeal to the two 
parties in the House of Commons to consider the Dis- 
honest Tenants’ Restoration Bill from the lofty point 
of virtue from which he regarded it, involved not only 
a serious error of ethical judgment, but a somewhat 
swollen estimate of his own position in the House of 
Commons, It reminded elder members of the House 
rather disadvantageously of a similar appeal made under 
very different circumstances by Mr. Bricut. Its real 
character was shown by the passionate approval which 
it evoked from Mr. WHITBREAD, who metaphorically 
threw himself into Mr. CourTNEy’s arms, recognizing 
in him the rather obvious wisdom and the command of 
oracular commonplace, without any very close applica- 
tion to one set of circumstances more than another, of 
which he is the master. In Mr. Courtney the Wuir- 
BREAD of the immediate future is disclosed. 


THE FRENCH ANARCHISTS. 


é tee failure of the prosecution of the thirty Anar- 
chists who have just been tried in Paris has 
undoubtedly been a severe check to the Government. 
Yet all who have followed the trial with attention from 
the beginning must have begun to expect, or to fear, 
that this would be the end, even before the President 
had finished his interrogation of the prisoners. The 
condemnation of Ortiz and his accomplices in the 
burglary was nearly inevitable, but then that would 
have occurred in the ordinary course of things in the 
Assize Court. It was the hope of the Government 
to obtain much more—to prove, in fact, that the 
burglaries of ORTIZ were encouraged and assisted by an 


Anarchist association, of which Faure, Matua, GRAvE, 
and FEéNfon were the leaders, and which had asso- 
ciates in many ranks in different places. FAuRE 
and the others named are the most effective speakers 
or writers on the Anarchist side who are alive in 
France; for M. Existe Recius, who is the great 
doctor of the party, has fixed his residence in Switzer- 
land. The Government, apparently, hoped to get 
them all into the net provided by the Act of 
December 23, 1893, against “an understanding among 
“ Anarchists for the purpose of provoking to assassina- 
“ tion, theft, and pillage.” 


When, however, it came to trial after six months of 
preliminary perquisitions, during which the prisoners 
were in gaol, the Government totally failed to establish 
their case. They showed easily enough that the 
literary men among the prisoners had used lan- 
guage justifying crime, and also had given help to 
notorious Anarchists. It was not proved, however, 
that any of them had any share in helping Ortiz 
to commit his particular burglaries; and that being 
so, the jury seems to have concluded that there 
was no resource but to acquit the prisoners, with 
the exception of those who had undoubtedly com- 
mitted common crimes. On the face of it, and ac- 
cording to our ideas, it seems merely confusing 
that of thirty prisoners twenty-seven should have 
been acquitted, and the other three condemned for 
an offence with which they were not charged. The 
Government wished to convict them all of belonging 
to an association formed to promote the Anarchist 
cause by crime. The jury has found that no such 
association existed, but that three of the prisoners did 
commit a burglary. This defeat for the Government 
is a serious one, because it shows that the scheme 
upon which the Anarchists are conducting their pro- 
paganda has been most ingeniously constructed to 
baffle the law. The main lines of “ the plan of cam- 
“ paign,” as it may well be called, have very clearly 
been laid down by M. Jean Grave. The Anarchists 
have an open propaganda which is meant to spread 
the principles, and to collect funds by lectures and 
by the sale of papers. The funds are devoted to the 
support of the brethren, while the lectures and the 
papers are of a character calculated to call forth 
volunteers who are ready to commit what in a euphe- 
mistical phrase is called “an unprepared act” (acte 
indéterminé). “ We call it so,” says M. Jean Grave, 
‘ because it is not prepared beforehand. We encourage 
“the man whom we think likely to commit it, in a 
“ general way. We give him help as we do other 
“ comrades, but the act is his own.” It is needless to 
add that the persons who have been roused up to commit 
these acts have been known as RavacHoL, LEAUTHIER, 
ValLLaNt, Heyry, and so forth. The law which was 
passed after the murder of M. Carnot will do a 
good deal to limit the theoretical Anarchist’s power of 
inciting to crime, but he will still have abundant means 
of provoking mischief. Neither is it easy to see how 
his powers for harm are to be limited unless juries can 
be induced to take a very different view of the law of 
December 1893. Until they can be persuaded to think 
that whoever has theoretically defended attempts to 
promote “ Anarchism” by crime must be held to have 
an “ understanding” with every one who at any sub- 
sequent period has acted on his advice, we are afraid 
that such firebrands as Faure and Fénéon will con- 
tinue to escape. To be sure this would look very like 
“punishing opinion.” The only other cure would be 
found in a failure in the supply of men ready to 
volunteer for “‘ unprepared acts,” 
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THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


HE fate of the American Tariff Bill has a peculiar 
interest for us at present. It is certainly re- 
markable that, at a time when every effort is being 
made to raise an outcry against our own “ privileged ” 


and “ obstructive” Upper House, we should have two. 


examples, one close after the other, of the success 
with which an elective Second Chamber can fight the 
more popular representative body. We commented 
last week on the very significant Danish story. Bat 
the instance of the United States is even more to 
the point. In this case the Senate has success- 
fully resisted the House of Representatives on a 
question on which there could be no doubt as to its 
mandate. President CLEVELAND, who has a most un- 
doubted faculty for making his meaning clear, has 
insisted, both before his election as President and 
since, that Tariff reform was the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party. On that issue he obtained an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and his party was in great strength in 
the House of Representatives. Yet the Republican 
Senators, aided by a section of Democrats, have sub- 
stantially beaten the PRESIDENT and the bulk of the 
party, though the latter can advance a most plausible 
claim to speak “ the will of the people.” 


The Senate has done all, in fact, that our own 
advanced Radicals are in the habit of accusing the 
House of Lords of doing. It has defended a combina- 
tion of particular interests against the general good— 
or what at least the large majority of directly elected 
representatives consider to be the general good. _Its 
motives are alleged to be of the most selfish kind by 
its opponents, and, indeed, the majority of the Senators 
do not appear to affect any pretence of disinterested- 
ness. The Senators from one State which has some 
product in need of protection have combined with 
thoze from another which also has some interest 
of the same kind to be served. The combina- 
tion has been sufficiently strong to inflict what is 
really a defeat on the PRESIDENT and the majority 
of the House of Representatives. If we are to believe 
the spokesmen of the Democratic party, the most sordid 
influences have been at work. The Sugar Trust is 
taken as a type of much else. According to Mr. 
Wiuson, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means in the Lower House, “ The Sugar Trust have 
“the people by the throat. It is a battle between the 
“* people and this great monopoly.” If this is so, the 
Sugar Trust owes its power entirely to the Senate, 
which has revised the Tariff Bill in its favour. But 
the House of Representatives is helpless. After a 
most prolonged conflict and conferences between the 
Houses, the Democratic majority among the Re- 
presentatives has found that it must choose between 
no Tariff Bill at all or such a one as the Senate 
is resolved to impose upon it. To avoid the greater 
of two evils, the party of Tariff Reform has been 
driven to accept the less. It will seek some con- 
solation by passing “ popgun Bills” which are directed 
against individual interests protected by the Senate. 
The hope, it seems, is that when only one is attacked 
at a time, there will not be that combination in its 
defence which arose in the case of the Tariff Bill, from 
a sense of common danger. But the calculation is 
hardly polite to the Senators, who may be trusted 
to see through it, and there appears to be very little 
real expectation that the popgun Bills will be more 
than a demonstration. 


It really does seem as if this, coming as it does im- 
mediately after the Danish experience, ought to cause 
some doubt to arise how far the power of a chance 
majority in the Commons would, in the long run, be 
increased by the introduction of an elective element 
into the House of Lords. An elective Upper House, 


after all, also represents the people. The Senators of 
the United States are not directly elected by con- 
stituencies. They represent the different States, but 
for all that a majority of them is perfectly entitled to 
maintain that they speak for a majority of the 
constituent parts of the Union. It is, no doubt, quite 
true that a majority of the Senators might well 
represent a minority of the inhabitants of the Union, 
but their constitutional right is not the less clear on 
that account. No pressure can be put on them 
without a revision of the Constitution. The Senate 
is, in fact, a real “check on Democracy” and uses 
its power with absolute confidence. Half a century 
has passed since the House of Lords resisted any 
really popular Bill as stoutly as the Senate has fought 
the Revision of the Tariff. The lesson has not been 
unnoted by our own Radicals, who are already begin- 
ning to confess that the mending of the House of 
Lords might cause their last state to be worse than 
their first. The confession is to be noted, for it shows 
that what they are really aiming at is the removal of 
the one check which does exist on a chance majority of 
the House of Commons. 


THE WAGES OF OBLIQUITY. 


F Her Majesty’s present Ministers do not, in course 
of time, acquire the rudiments of political virtue, 
they must be singularly unteachable sinners. They 
certainly cannot plead the excuse of success for their 
deviations from the straight path, or allege, from their 
own experience, that the way of transgressors is other- 
wise than hard. They may still hesitate to act on the 
principle that honesty is the best policy, but at any 
rate their history supplies them with no ground for 
believing that dishonesty is a better one. We, at 
least, can recall no instance, throughout a career which 
it would be unjust to the white squares of the chess- 
board to describe as chequered, in which the Govern- 
ment have clearly profited by unfair dealing or other- 
wise unworthy conduct; while in two of the most 
recent and conspicuous cases of such behaviour the 
hand of Nemesis has been signally heavy. Nobody 
who has intelligently followed their management of 
the Evicted Tenants Bill can deny that they played 
their packed cards extremely ill, and that anything 
would have helped them better than their servile 
readiness to gag the Opposition at the first order from 
the Irish Benches. And the ludicrous issue of their 
shifty yet short-sighted manceuvres with the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill is the most poetically just rebuke of 
such tactics that the political Fates has pronounced for 
many a day. 

The Government, it is true, escape notice to some 
extent in their discomfiture from the fact that they 
have others to share it with them. Undoubtedly they 
are not the only people “sold” by a decision which 
struck “coercion” out of the Bill. Poor Mr. Rosy, 
who has worked nobly for his tyrannical clients, and 
was so disconcerted by their defeat as to snap at Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN for mere relief to his feelings, was 
distinctly among the “sold.” The amiable coercion- 
ists—who maintained their conspiracy of silence 
throughout, and in their repeated motions for the 
closure showed an indecent impatience for the divi- 
sion which was to record their own defeat— 
were perhaps the most dreadfully “sold” of all. And 
the Miners’ Federation have admitted their own sting- 
ing rebuff in the comically furious resolution which 
has since been passed by their Executive. In it they 
record their conviction that ‘an Eight Hours Bill is 
“ necessary to shorten the present hours of labour 
“ underground,” and “demand that such measure be 
“ made compulsory throughout the United Kingdom.” 
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The sequence, with its suppressed premise that “it is 
“expedient to shorten the present hours of labour 
“ underground for every underground labourer, whether 
“he wishes it or not,” is delightful, as also is the 
expression of “deepest regret” that the decision in 
favorr of local option was secured by “a curious com- 
“bination of coalowners on both sides of the House 
“‘ with miners’ agents, renegade Liberals, and the bulk 
“ of the Tory party.” 

But, after all, the position of these variously “sold” 
persons is dignity itself compared with that of the 
Government. They have given up two precious days 
to the discussion of this private members’ Bill; they 
have adopted it as a Ministerial measure, while pre- 
tending not to do so; they have made the most in- 
genious and elaborate preparations for appropriating 
all the credit of it if it passed, and for shifting the 
responsibility on to other shoulders in the event of its 
failure ; in a word, they have sat on the fence as long 
as they possibly could, and have at last cautiously and 
gingerly descended—on the wrong side. The result 
of all this deep finessing is that the party of Local 
Option owe them a grudge for having given a secret 
and underhand support to the coercionists ; while the 
coercionists disclaim any debt of gratitude to Ministers 
who have failed to scrape together a majority for the 
party they have favoured. Why, a Government that 
managed its Parliamentary business in the stupid old 
straightforward way could hardly have come worse out 
of the affair. And then, to put the finishing touch to 
their embarrassment, the Miners’ Federation conclude 
their resolution by urging on the Government that, 
“as in the case of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
“ contracting-out shall not be permitted.” As in the 
case of the Employers’ Liability Bill! Whatasingular 
lack of discrimination is here! “Is it possible,” an 
impatient Minister might say to Mr. Pickarp, “ that 
‘“* you do not perceive the difference between the two 
“cases? We shouted with you throughout all the 
“ proceedings on the Employers’ Liability Bill because 
““we believed you to be the largest crowd. And we 
“ believe that still, though we were, and are, doubtful 
“whether the other confounded crowd is not large 
“enough to do us a good deal of harm at the next 
“election. Under the same belief we shouted with 
* you the other night on the Eight Hours Bill; but 
“you turned out not to be the largest crowd that 
“night; at any rate, you were the smaller by five 
* votes. And how on earth, then, can we promise to 
“go on shouting with you, ‘as in the case of the 
*** Employers’ Liability Bill, until we know whether 
“this proportion between the two crowds is normal 
“and permanent or only peculiar to the month of 
“ August ?” 


THE SIAMESE QUESTION. 


T is no matter for surprise, and even less for 
complaint, that the Siamese Blue Book is marked 

by a good deal of reticence. There is a com- 
petent explanation to be given of the fact that 
the documents published do not extend beyond 
April of this year. As the French themselves are 
ready to acknowledge, the continual changes in their 
Foreign Office made continuity of negotiations difficult. 
It is more than probable that the course of domestic 
events in France has given French statesmen so much 
to do that very little has occurred to be added to what 
is contained in this Blue Book. Indeed, from the 
nature ofa despatch of Lord KimBERLEy’s, dated as late 
as April of this year, we presume that there is another 
reason for saying nothing. At that time our Foreign 
Office was inquiring when the French proposed to fulfil 
their undertaking to evacuate Chantaboon, and could 
obtain no other answer than this—that their troops 
would be withdrawn so soon as Siam had complied with 


all the stipulations of the Convention. Now nothing 
remained to be done except to punish the murderer of 
M. Groscurin. He has met his deserts, and still the 
French are at Chantaboon. In the interest of “ friendly 
“ relations” it is, perhaps, prudent not to be too curious 
in inquiring what further stipulations remain to be 
complied with. 

The value of the Blue Book is, then, mainly his- 
torical. It shows that long before the late “ diffi- 
“culties” there had been negotiations which must 
have warned Her MaJesty’s Government what it had 
to expect. More than five years ago—as far back, in 
fact, as April 1889—-M. WabpINGTON approached Lord 
SALISBURY with a really notable scheme for a delimita- 
tion of frontiers in Indo-China, It had all those 
merits of coherence and logic so-called which are 
seldom wanting in the plans of intelligent Frenchmen. 
M. WaDDINGTON proposed that, as England held the . 
mouth of the Salwen, she should take that river as her 
boundary up to the frontier of China. As France, for 
her part, held the mouth of the Mekong, she should 
take it as her boundary-line up to some point in the 
neighbourhood of Luang-Prabang. That town, with a 
surrounding territory, was to be assigned to Siam, and 
the French border was to be carried along the Nam Hon 
northward to the frontier of China. Looking back- 
wards, and considering the events which have occurred 
since this conversation, we are strongly tempted to 
think that the settlement would not have been 
unsatisfactory. It would have formed a broad sub- 
stantial buffer State for the dominions of France 
and England by putting Siam in possession of the 
country between the Salwen and the Mekong. It 
would probably have pleased China by putting the 
Siamese, whom she would not have considered for- 
midable neighbours, into possession of the eastern 
bank of the Upper Mekong. Siam might well have 
considered that the extension of its territory to 
the north would be a sufficient compensation for 
the withdrawal of its claims to the eastern bank 
of the Lower Mekong. But, though the scheme looked 
attractive on paper and was well received by Lord 
SALIsBuRY, it went no further than the mere proposal. 
The French Government seems to have been unwilling 
to state more precisely what it considered were the 
bounds of Siam in the north and north-east. The 
matter dropped till the negotiations were renewed by 
M. WADDINGTON in 1892, with a very different sugges- 
tion—namely, that France and England should con- 
sider the Upper Mekong as the frontier between them. 
He did not claim that France had as yet reached 
that limit, but considered that the arrangement would 
be a “prophylactic.” The expression was a very 
soothing one, but, unfortunately for M. WappINGTON’s 
plan, the conquest of Burmah had given England 
claims to the east of the river in districts whieh France 
wished to secure for her own sphere of influence. This 
negotiation also came to nothing; and when the 
question came up again it was complicated by the 
consequences of the French attack on Siam. As we 
have said, the Blue Book does not give us much 
information as to how it stands now. 


— 


CHINESE BATTLES LONG AGO, 


i a book little known to Englishmen, which is at least 

as old as the Iliad (having been complied in its present 
form from the twelfth to the seventh centuries B.c.), a vivid 
picture is presented of the ancient Chinese campaigns 
against refractory tribes who refused—most unwisely for 
their own interests—to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
August Lofty One. The long marches of the troops, the 
appearance, dress, and equipages of the officers, the anxiety 
of the wives and children, and the insuperable longing to’ 
return home, are all portrayed in the minutest detail. In 
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reading the odes of the Shi King, so little seems to one to 
have been changed in the course of nearly three thousand 
years that it is interesting at such a time as this to com- 
pare the pictures of Chinese warfare as then waged with 
those that now reach us through the medium of the 
telegraph and of the daily papers. It is true, the Celestials 
had not then a Divine Mechanism Army-—in other words, 
an army provided with divinely mechanical rifles. Nor 
were there ironclads bristling with guns of the latest 
German pattern, nor European officers and experts to drill 
and maneuvre their troops. But even now, when Western 
science has made its mark even in a country which claims 
to be the natural guardian of all the sciences, large portions 
of the Chinese army still rely on the skill of the archers ; 
and now, as then, the Chinese soldier presumably longs to 
return to his garden, where the cherry-blossom whitens 
the orchard, and where the orioles sing in the branches. 
The common soldier of to-day cares as little about Corea as 
did his ancestor, under the command of Nan Chung, care 
for the expedition against the “ Hin Yuns,” or Huns. Pro- 
bably he craves for home, just as did the troops of whom it 
was written :— 
At first, when we took the track, 
The millets were all in bud ; 
And now for the journey back 
’Tis snowing, and all is mud. 


O hard for the King we've slaved, 
With never a moment free, 

And often for home we craved, 
But feared that Royal decree. 


Or, translating the last line literally, “ We stood in awe of 
those bamboo tablets,” on which the King’s orders were 
evidently inscribed, and but for which they would have 
deserted. 


At home the wives are represented as singing :— 
Alone the russet pear-tree grows, 
And now ’tis full of leaves again. 
King’s service knows not speedy close ; 
My heart still battles with its pain: 
While trees and plants are springing, O, 
My woman's heart ’tis wringing, O ; 
' Then speed my brave’s home-bringing, O! 


And in the last verse they grow more and more despondent, 
until at last the “shell and straw ” cheer them—that is, 
divination by means of scorched tortoise-shell and milfoil 
proclaims that the “ braves” are returning. 

In the year 788 B.c. the Royal Guards were sent, con- 
trary to custom, away from the capital to aid the regular 
army on the Northern frontier, where a severe defeat had 
been inflicted by the “foreign devils” on the Celestial 
forces. Our own Guards would consider it the height of 
ignominy to be left at home in the event of an important 
foreign war, but the Chinese soldier has ever been a sincere 
lover of peace, though capable of the most stolid bravery under 
certain circumstances. At any rate, these Royal Guards 
strongly objected to the duty imposed upon them, and their 
indignation found vent in a protest addressed to the 
Minister of War, in one of the Minor Festal Odes. As it is 
short, and very much to the point, we may perhaps give 
Mr. Jennings’s translation of it as it stands :— 


Grand Commander ! 
Why be we—the teeth and talons of the King— 
Moved about in miserable case, 
With no longer an abiding place ? 

Grand Commander ! 
Why be we—the braves, the talons of the king— 
Moved about, in miserable plight, 
With the end still hidden from our sight ? 


Grand Commander! 
Surely here is lack of judgment shown. 
Why transport us to this misery, 
Who have mothers managing the meals alone ? 


Observe the truly Chinese climax. Not even in France 
are parental authority and filial devotion so firmly esta- 
blished and so highly esteemed as in the Land of Flowers. 
Among other regulations intended to strengthen the sense 
of duty to father and mother was one which exempted only 
sons from military service in order that aged parents might 
not be left unassisted. It was a kindly, and perhaps in 
those times a necessary, exception; but the Royal Guards 
must have been presuming on the credulity of the Minister 
of War, in 788 B.c., if they expected him to believe that 


they were one and all the only sons of their mothers, 
Throughout the military odes, however, the same note is 
constantly heard. The soldier in the ranks is always think- 
ing of his home, of his parents, and of the girl he left behind 
him. Apparently, too, he complained aloud to his com- 
panions; and since talking in the ranks was found to be 
no less detrimental to discipline three thousand years ago 
than it is to-day, the Chinese invented a remedy both simple 
and effective, as all Chinese official remedies are. When, 
not long since, a Chinese general was asked how he had 
quelled a riot in which more than a thousand people were 
engaged, he replied that he had done soin the simplest 
manner imaginable. “How was that?” inquired his 
European companion. “I beheaded them,” replied the 
general, smiling. So in the Chinese army of old there was 
no question of serrefiles or corporals having to preserve 
silence, for the simple reason that all the privates were 
gagged. There is an allusion to this system in the song of 
the Duke of Chow’s troops, commemorating their return 
from a campaign in the East. As usual, the soldiers are 
lamenting their hard lot, even when the fighting is over. 
The first verse may serve as an example :— 

To the hills of the East we marched away, 

And ne’er came home for many a day ; 

When we did come back from the East again, 

Then down came the dripping, drizzling rain. 

In the East when we talked of our return 

O then for the West our hearts would burn. 

* Make ready the gear we then shall wear ;— 

No marching there, no gagging there !” 

Like caterpillars that creep and crawl 

In mulberry grounds there were we all, 

And each in his lonely shelter slept, 

Ay, under the waggons too we crept. 


If one is inclined to conceive the Chinese soldier as a man 
perfectly indifferent to hardship, these songs will entirely 
dispel the illusion ; for, whenever military expeditions are 
alluded to, they are one long and sustained threnody. The 
concluding lines, however, of the song last quoted display 
an exceptional amount of cheerfulness, and are rather 
pretty. After alluding again to the “dripping, drizzling 
rain,” the song ends thus :— 

Now orioles are to be seen in flight ; 

Far and near their wings flash in the light. 

And maids are out on their wedding-day, 

On ponies chestnut or white-flecked bay, 

Wearing sashes that mothers have fondly tied, 

And paraphernalia much beside. 

If so happy these younger ones we gee, 

Then what must the meeting of old ones be! 

In justice to Mr. Jennings, the translator of the above, 
it should be mentioned that he intentionally sacrifices 
metre and style to literalness on all occasions where neces- 
sary, and this is evidently one of them. 

It has been said that the ancient Chinese soldier was 
continually grumbling, but it is fair to him to add that 
there is one song in the Shi King which, though, of course, 
it alludes to his privations and hints clearly at the desired 
remedy, yet breathes in its outward form a spirit of resigna- 
tion. Here it is, in all its native brevity :— 


How say we have no clothes ? 
One plaid for both will do. 

Let but the king, in raising men, 
Our spears and pikes renew— 
We'll fight as one, we two! 


How say we have no clothes ? 
One skirt our limbs shall hide, 
Let but the king, in raising men, 
Halberd and lance provide— 
We'll do it, side by side! 


How say we have no clothes ? 
My kirtle thou shalt wear. 

Let but the king, in raising men, 
Armour and arms prepare— 
The toils of war we'll share. 


Certainly the position of a conscript who had no clothes, 
and felt a doubt as to whether the king, in raising men, 
would go to the expense of providing him with a weapon, 
was, as another song expresses it, in words which have a 
modern ring, “ far from gay.” 

One more song, in conclusion, may claim attention, 
because it shows what dandies the Chinese officers were in 
the year 1000 B.c., or thereabouts. It is the lament of a 
wife, the first part of each stanza picturing the appearance 
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of her military spouse as she saw him leave her door; while 
the refrain expresses her own sorrow at his absence. It 
may be remarked that teams of four-in-hand are constantly 
mentioned in the Shi King as in this song :— 
Curricle of war, so narrow, 
With its pole with five gay bindings, 
Sliding rings at shoulder-braces, 
Silvered fastenings at the cross-bar, 
Tiger-skin, naves far-projecting, 
And my piebalds at the traces— 
Ay, my thoughts are of my husband, 
So beloved, so good and kind, 
Now amid the log-huts yonder ; 
And what tumult fills my mind! 


Team of four strong colts and stalwart, 

Half a dozen reins to hold them, 
Piebalds for the inner twain, 

Dappled greys the two outsiders, 

Dragon shields, each matching other, 
Silver-clasped each inner rein— 

Ay, my thoughts, &c. 


Four mailed chargers, well assorted, 

Trident spears, with shaft-ends silvered, 
Shields adorned with painted wings, 

Case of tiger-skin, steel-mounted, 

For the bows, two bows containing, 
Bound to bamboo frames by strings— 

Ay, my thoughts are with my husband, 
When I rise or lay me down. 

Worthy man, may peace attend him, 
And his name win wide renown. 


The colours of the horses in the above have not been trans- 
lated literally, and the difficulty of doing so may be appre- 
ciated when it is stated that one single syllable in the 
Chinese means “a horse with a white near pastern.” But 
without going into these niceties, and others of an anti- 
quarian nature, it is easy to see from this song that, though 
the private soldier might have to lament his nakedness and 
want of arms, yet the commissioned officer took very good 
care to provide himself with all the implements of war. 
Thousands of years have passed since those days, and the 
Divine Mechanism Army is now in the field. Yet it is 
more than probable that in the remoter districts of China 
men are being impressed whose armour is little better than 
that of the private soldiers celebrated in the Shi King; 
they too, probably, are poorly clad, and already anxious to 
return home; they too, we may be very sure, have the 
mortification of feeling the wretchedness of their own 
condition brought home to their hearts and bosoms by the 
spectacle of their officers, riding in chariots, and arrayed in 
purple and fine linen. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


iw in London and New York the passage of the 
American Tariff Bill through both Houses of Congress 
is being celebrated by a general rise in prices. The Stock 
Exchange admits that the Bill is in many ways unsatisfac- 
tory, that it pleases no one, and that it is by no means cer- 
tain the President will not veto it. It contends, however, 
that, if the President meant to veto the measure, he would 
have used his influence with the House of Representatives 
to prevent its passage ; and that, therefore, it may fairly be 
concluded he will allow it to become law without, however, 
signing it. If he does so, the argument goes on, there will 
be a general improvement in the United States, because it 
is a settlement of the question for a few years at all events. 
It is Protectionist enough to satisfy the more moderate 
Republicans, and the Democrats will be powerless for some 
time to come because of the discredit they have brought 
upon the party by their disunion. If the Bill really be- 
comes law there is littie doubt that it is a gain to the busi- 
ness community in the United States, and that it will allow 
of some revival of trade. The duties it imposes, however, 
are exceedingly high, though of course they are considerably 
lower than those imposed by the McKinley Act; and it is 
doubtful whether the Republicans will be content with it. 
In the autumn there will be an election for a new House of 
Representatives, and it is quite possible that the question 
may be again fought out. Still, the American people are 
probably tired of the long struggle for some kind of a settle- 
ment, and it is possible, therefore, that the question may 
be allowed to rest for a few years. In that case it is to be 
hoped that the imports into the United States will gradually 


increase. Since midsummer of last year there has been 
such great and widespread distrust that the imports into 
the country have fallen off by from a third to a half. 
One would naturally infer from that that the stocks of 
foreign-made goods in the United States must have run 
very low, and that therefore there must be, as soon as the 
new duties come into force, a very considerable increase in 
the purchases from Europe. But it is to be recollected 
that the United States has been passing through, perhaps, 
the severest crisis in its history, that expenditure of all 
kinds has been enormously reduced, and that the working 
classes of the towns are in great poverty. Employment is 
scarce and wages have been very much lowered. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the decrease in the stocks of foreign- 
made goods is by no means as large as is generally assumed, 
and that consequently there will not be such a demand for 
foreign goods as the Stock Exchange anticipates. The mere 
passage of a Tariff Bill can have no direct effect upon the 
condition of the people over the greater part of a continent: ; 
and until the people are able to buy freely, it is impossible 
that the demand for foreign goods can be much increased. 
Thus even if we are about to witness a gradual recovery 
of trade in the United States, it will be very gradual. The 
imports into the country will not augment by leaps and 
bounds, and certainly the consumption of the masses of the 
people will notincrease very considerably allat once, It appears 
to us, then, that the Stock Exchange is attaching altogether 
too much importance to the passing of this Tariff Bill. 
Even the settlement of the tariff question will not restore 
order to the currency of the country; and that is the gravest 
and most serious danger now threatening the United States. 
We fear, therefore, that the members of the Stock Ex- 
change are acting very rashly and very unwisely in rush- 
ing up the prices of American securities of all kinds so 
heedlessly. Speculators, however, are a shrewd class who 
may be trusted to take care of their own interests; but 
we hope that the investing public will not be led astray by 
the extremely optimist views that are now taken in the 
City. The mere passage of a Bill through both Houses of 
Congress cannot, in the nature of things, make securities 
which the other day were believed to be worth only 
11 dollars now worth 13 dollars. A rise from 30 to nearly 
100 per cent. is, on the face of it, a speculative movement 
that has neither grounds to rest upon nor any justification. 
We fear, therefore, that it will not last; and our advice 
still to the investing public is to leave the speculators to 
play their game as it may seem good in their own eyes, and 
to wait until a more favourable opportunity offers for 
judicious investment. The opportunity will come—they 
need not be afraid in the least. But it not arrived yet, 
and it will not arrive until people can see a little more 
clearly how the currency question will be settled. 

Notwithstanding the fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ment, which began on Monday morning and ended on 
Wednesday evening, the money market continues as stag- 
nant as ever. Day to day loans are freely made at } per 
cent., and the discount rate in the open market is just 
‘Per cent. Gold continues to flow in from abroad to the 

k of England, and everything points to a long con- 
tinuance of cheap money, unless the United States Govern- 
ment decides upon borrowing a large amount in gold, or 
something untoward and at present unforeseen occurs. 

The India Council has been vy f successful this week in 
the sale of its drafts. It offered for tender on Wednesday 
40 lakhs, and sold the whole amount at an average price of 
about 18. 1;),d. per rupee. Afterwards it sold by private 
contract small amounts at slightly better prices. Although 
trade is very dull in India, there is some export of jute and 
wheat, and gold continues to be shipped to Europe in small 
amounts. ‘This is the main cause why the demand for the 
Council's drafts is well sustained. As soon as the price of 
the rupee falls gold is sold by the natives in considerable 
amount, and to pay for it Council drafts are purchased. On 
the other hand, there is considerable buying of silver by the 
natives. If this should go on it will tell adversely on the 
market for Council drafts. But as yet the purchases of 
silver are not sufficiently large to counteract the exports of 
gold, of jute, and of grain. Silver has been decidedly firmer 
this week. On Wednesday the price rose to 28}$d. per oz. 
In addition to the demand for India already referred to, 
there is a fairly good demand for both China and Japan, 
and the belief is very general in the City that, if the war 
between those two States continues for any length of time, 
the demand will grow very large. Up to the present time 
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the expenditure of both countries is most largely in Europe 
and America for ships and warlike stores ; but if the struggle 
continues, it is inevitable that the massing of troops, and 
the supplying them with everything necessary for opera- 
tions in the field, will augment very considerably the local 
expenditure, and will therefore lead to a considerable de- 
mand for silver. 

The speculation on the Stock Exchange which was stimu- 
lated by the passing of the Tariff Act through the American 
Congress has continued this week ; but we are happy to say 
that the general public, so far, has held aloof from it. It 
is carried on almost entirely by members of the Stock 
Exchange and by professional operators outside. For fully 
a year, as pointed out above, the American purchases of 

European commodities have been abnormally small, and the 

argument of the Stock Exchange is that now that the 
Tariff question is settled those purchases must immensely 
increase, must stimulate business in every direction, and 
must therefore improve the economic condition of the 
United States. Our own opinion is that the Stock 
Exchange will be disappointed ; but, in any case, we would 
remind our readers that the argument of the Stock Exchange 
is based upon mere hope. Nothing has yet occurred to 
show that a great improvement will take place; and it need 
not be observed that hopes are liable to disappointment. 
At all events, we would recommend the investing public 
not to be led astray by the optimist feeling of the City. 
There may be a considerable improvement, or there may 
not; but the condition of the United States is still ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Employment, perhaps, was never 
so scarce as it is; wages are falling in every direction ; dis- 
trust is widespread and discontent is almost universal ; while 
‘the currency is in a deplorable condition. All this, of 
course, may change suddenly; but, on the other hand, it 
may become worse, and the judicious investor, therefore, 
will not run unnecessary risks. The speculation in Ame- 
rican securities has led to a similar movement in South 
American securities, and especially in Argentine. What 
we have said of the United States applies to some extent 
to the South American countries. They are all passing 
through a serious crisis, and there are as yet no signs of 
material improvement. Besides, much damage was done to 
the crops in Argentina by a long-continued drought at 
Christmas, and more recently unusually severe frost has 
injured the grass crops. A very rapid recovery, therefore, 
does not seem probable. The optimist feeling in the Stock 
Exchange is really based upon the abundance and cheap- 
ness of money. It is an old superstition of the City— 
to use the slang phrase there in vogue—that in 
the long run cheap money beats everything. No doubt, 
cheap money has a very great influence, and especially it 
tends to revive confidence. But those who trust to cheap 
“money alone, overlooking all sorts of dangers and embarrass- 
ments, are playing a mere game, not pursuing serious 
business. The optimist feeling is almost as general and as 
‘strong upon the Continent as here at home. There also 
money has accumulated far beyond the requirements for it, 
and bankers, therefore, are at their wits’ ends how to 
employ it profitably. Naturally reckless speculators are 
‘tempted by this state of things to borrow at very low rates 
for the purpose of buying stocks that will yield them a 
higher interest. In Paris this is going on to a very great 
extent, and for the past two or three weeks, in spite of poli- 
tial prejudices, there has been a good deal of buying of 
Italian Rentes as well as of Spanish bonds. Germany, too, 
has begun to buy; and there is a strong speculative spirit 
in Austria and Hungary. But we would repeat that the 
rise in prices which is going on is purely speculative, and 
ought not, therefore, to be trusted by reasonable investors. 

The Indian Government, having succeeded in the con- 
version of the 1842-3 Rupee loan, has naturally decided 
upon the conversion of other loans. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 101} 3, a rise of } compared 
with the preceding Thursday. Rupee-paper advanced 13, 
closing at 573. Colonial Government securities have been 
remarkably strong during the week. Canadian Three and 
a Halfs closed on Thursday at 106}, a rise of a point; Cape 
of Good Hope Three and a Halfs closed at 107}, a rise of 
‘13; New South Wales Three and a Halfs closed at gg}, a 
rise of 1 ; New Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at ro1, a 
rise of } ; Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 98, an 
advance of 1 ; South Australian Three and a Halfs closed 


at 99, an advance of 2; and Victoria Three and a Halfs 
closed at 97}, a rise of 1. In the Home Railway market 
Caledonian Ordinary stock closed at 1293, a rise of }; 
London and Brighton Ordinary closed at 172, a rise of a 
point ; while the “A” stock closed at 157#, a rise of }. 
Amongst the heavy brigade in this section Great Northern 
Preferred Ordinary, North Staffordshire, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, London and North-Western, London and South- 
Western, Midland, and North-Eastern Consols were quoted 
ex dividend on Thursday night last. A miniature boom 
has been the feature of the American market during the 
week, and it is remarkable that the most important ad- 
vances have all taken place in the purely speculative secu- 
rities. Amongst the sound dividend-paying stocks Llinois 
Central closed on Thursday at 954, rise on the week of 3 ; 
Lake Shores advanced 1, closing at 1343; New York 
Central advanced 2}, closing at 1033; and Pennsylvania 
shares advanced 13 to 514; while in the speculative depart- 
ment Louisvilles advanced 3} to 554; Milwaukees 3} to 
654; Atchisons 13 to 63; Central Pacifies 1} to 13}3; 
and Union Pacifics 2} to 12}. In the foreign market 
Argentines of 1886 advanced 2}, closing at 64#, while the 
Funding Loan closed at 683, a rise of 33. Brazilian Four 
and a Halfs advanced 14 to 743; the ’89 loan closed at 693, 
arise of 2}; Bulgarian Sixes closed at 973, a rise of 3; 
Chilian Five per Cents closed at 95}, a rise of 15; Costa 
Rica “ A” bonds closed at 56, an advance of 5, while the 
“ B” bonds closed at 45, an advance of 4. Egyptian 
Unified rose } on the week, closing at 103}; French 
Rentes advanced 1 to 102}; Italian Fives advanced 13 to 
81}; and Uruguay Three and a Halfs advanced 3, closing 
at 44}. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the week 
has been the advance which has taken place in foreign rail- 
way securities. Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed 
at 61, a rise of 8 points since the preceding Thursday ; 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary also advanced 
8 points, closing at 99; Buenos Ayres and Western shares 
rose } to 94; Central Argentine advanced 7}, closing at 
664; and Mexican Railway Ordinary closed at 17}, an 
advance of 1}. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AT ALDERSHOT, 


| his criticism of the final field-day of the “ Volunteer 
Week ” at Aldershot the Duke of Connaught is reported 
to have dwelt upon the small numbers composing the com- 
panies of Volunteer battalions present, and to have pointed 
out the desirability of company officers and section com- 
manders having opportunities of practising the handling of 
units of a reasonable size. The remark was certainly not 
uncalled for. For, with the exception of the fine battalion, 
goo strong, composed of the Post Office Rifles and the 
London Rifle Brigade, the Volunteer corps were very weak. 
It was ludicrous to observe a band and four mounted officers 
pompously accompanying a battalion of the strength of a 
good-sized company ; and it was still more funny to see 
the attack carried on by the successive advance of insignifi- 
cant handfuls of men. Therefore, for the sake of officers 
and men alike, it would be better if companies were stronger. 
But, although this is true, the suggestion which the General 
commanding the Aldershot Division made—namely, that 
companies should be fewer as well as larger—is of doubtful 
advantage. For it is certainly better to train officers and 
sergeants with small units than not to train them at all. 
And if the size of the companies were doubled, the number 
of officers and sergeants would be reduced by half. 

The fact is that the Duke of Connaught has hit upon a 
great drawback to the present system of sending Volunteers 
by brigades to Aldershot during the Bank Holiday week 
in August. But he has not suggested any remedy, except 
that of urging officers commanding Volunteer corps to bring 
more men on the next occasion—which is exactly what they 
would do if they could. It is unfortunately becoming more 
evident every year that, with the exception of one or two corps 
favourably circumstanced, Easter time is far better than 
August from the point of view of large musters. There was 
scarcely a Volunteer commanding officer at Aldershot last 
week who could not have secured at least double his strength 
had his brigade taken advantage of the March Bank 
Holiday instead of that in August. We have on a previous 
occasion analysed some of the causes of this undoubted 
fact. What rather concerns us now is to weigh the 
relative advantages of the Easter and August outings so as 
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to arrive at a conclusion on the question whether it is more 
desirable to have the larger number trained with less com- 
pleteness, or the smaller number with more completeness. 

The advantages claimed for the August week at Alder- 

shot are at first hearing great. But an intimate ac- 
quaintancé with the actual details of the training, especially 
in so far as it teaches the lower ranks, tends to give a 
smaller estimate of its value. This result, of course, is not from 
any want of zeal, energy, discretion or tact on the part of 
the various staffs, but from the inevitable circumstances of 
the case. The following are the stock arguments. The 
Volunteers have the advantage of seeing how the regular 
troops work. They are under military discipline and the 
Army Act. They are commanded by regular officers of 
high standing and proved efficiency. The routine of camp 
life teaches them soldierly habits. And, lastly, they have a 
week’s continuous training. 
- It is to be feared that, judged by the test of experience, 
these so-called advantages are to some extent illusory. For 
instance, any one fully acquainted with the conduct of 
tactical operations on a scale involving the presence of 
several thousand men, is fully aware that no individual 
engaged sees much beyond his immediate surroundings. If 
the correspondents who talk so glibly about learning from 
the regular troops, would ask the most intelligent volunteer 
subaltern or non-commissioned officer what he had learnt 
from the neighbourhood of a regular battalion on any 
ordinary field day, the answer would put a stop to this 
shibboleth, as far as that correspondent was concerned. 
Then, as to discipline and the Army Act. For all practical 
purposes the discipline of a volunteer camp at Aldershot is 
exactly the same as the corresponding discipline of a volun- 
teer camp or billets elsewhere. It is not generally under- 
stood by the average military correspondent, that the 
Volunteer Acts run concurrently with the Army Act. 
And the former are for all practical purposes much more 
manageable than the latter, giving as they do combined 
power of arrest during the week, with summary dismissal 
at any time. Thus, no commanding officer would wash 
dirty linen in public by putting the Army Act in force, 
unless he was compelled to do so by superior authority. 

That some advantages accrue from the fact that the 
general officers at Aldershot are men of experience, and 
actively engaged in the conduct of our greatest military 
training establishment in this country, is true. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Volunteer brigadier at 
Aldershot is the same individual as the Volunteer brigadier 
elsewhere. He may be an experienced Regular oflicer ; he 
mav be an equally experienced Volunteer officer. But in 
both cases the immediate command over Volunteer batta- 
lions is exercised at Aldershot, as elsewhere, by the Volunteer 
brigadier. Thus the argument as to the control by Regular 
officers rather falls to the ground. That the routine of 
camp-life at Aldershot teaches soldierly habits better than 
the Easter billeting system is true, with modifications. 
The success of the process depends more on the individu- 
ality of the battalion commanding officer than on the fact 
of camp-life. Here, again, is a common fiction. It is 
assumed by correspondents that the billeting arrangements 
for Volunteers at Easter-time are similar to those custo- 
mary with militia battalions quartered in towns. This is 
not the fact. The quarters assigned to Volunteer battalions 
at Easter are, as a rule, in large buildings, where ail the 
ordinary arrangements as to guards can be properly carried 
out. Also the inspection of beds, kits, &c., can be made in 
a thoroughly searching manner. 

It remains to expose the fiction of the “ continuous week.” 
Owing to the pressure put on various battalions this year 
by their brigadiers, they “turned up” (but in weak force) 
on the Saturday. By the Wednesday this force had seriously 
dwindled. In other words the “continuous week” was in 
reality three days as far as many of the men are concerned. 
It would be interesting to compare the facts of the daily 
parade-states with the fictions of so-called battalions being 
present for these tactical exercises. One brigade, which 
started with the poor enough strength of about nineteen 
hundred for six battalions, or about two hundred and 
eighty per battalion, excluding bands and officers, dwindled 
down to an absurd figure after the third day. In 
truth, the “continuous week” is a little piece of press 
exaggeration. The Times’ Correspondent at the Easter 
manceuvres, this year, dwelt upon the supposed fact that 
the country was giving three days’ pay for four days’ work. 
‘He was wrong both in the letter and in the spirit of 


fair criticism. During the Aldershot week there are only 
five days of work. The average battalion arrives during 
the late hours of a Saturday evening (about 9 to 11 na 
and tumbles as best it may into tents already prepa 

That is not a day’s work. On Sunday there is a Church 
parade. That is not a day’s work. There remain the 
week days from Monday to Friday inclusive (for Saturday 
is a mere day of departure). Thus the practical work is 
reduced to five days. But if these five days were such that 
all the men of even these attenuated battalions were pre- 
sent we should have little to say. As a matter of fact, this 
is not so. Men obtain leave, and return to their daily 
work in such numbers as to reduce their battalions to 
the skeletons referred to by the Duke of Connaught. 
Therefore, taking all these considerations into account, 
bearing in mind that the average strength of these 
battalions out at Easter this year was about three times 
that of those exercised at Aldershot, and that the proportion 
of regular officers to brigades was much greater in the 
spring than in August, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the balance of benefit is strongly in favour of Easter, with 
all its disadvantages. And it is our strong conviction tha‘ 
this view would be indorsed by every junior officer, non- 
commissioned officer, or private. They, after all, must be 
the judges of what opportunities they have of learning. 
And, as far as can be gathered, they have judged this year 
aright—by abstaining from attendance in large numbers at 
Aldershot, and by showing increased parade-states at Easter. 


CHURCH MUSIC AT REGENSBURG, 


er Baireuth to Regensburg is a short distance; but 

between the two music festivals that have just been 
held in these old-world Bavarian towns there lies the whole 
history of music. It was a most fortunate chance for the 
few English people who cared to profit by it that the 
St. Cecilia societies of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
should be celebrating their twenty-fifth anniversary at 
Regensburg at a time when visitors to Baireuth might 
naturally be wending their way past that town to Munich, 
to attend the Richard Wagner cycle now being performed 
at the Court Theatre. It gave them an opportunity of 
hearing the ideal of Church music under circumstances of 
peculiar impressiveness. Just three hundred years ago the 
two great masters of Church music, Palestrina and Orlando 
di Lasso, died, and there was a peculiar fitness in their 
memorial service being held in the Cathedral at Regens- 
burg by the Society which for the last twenty-five years 
has devoted itself to the study of their works, and which 
in that time has raised the standard of performance of 
Church music at Regensburg to the highest that can be 
heard anywhere. By “long study and great love” these 
choirs have attained a perfection of style, a grandeur of 
delivery, and an exaltation of expression which are a revela- 
tion to those who hear them for the first time, and which to 
those who listen to these tones swelling through the Cathe- 
dral Sunday after Sunday must be an education in the purest 
form of music, and an insight into the noblest regions of art. 
The three principal services of the Festival were held in the 
Cathedral, and it would be difficult to imagine a grander or 
more iinpressive setting for the music of those old masters 
than the grey Gothic pile, with the light streaming through 
the glorious old glass windows of the choir, and a dense 
crowd filling the aisles and nave—a crowd not such as we 
see at one of our English cathedral festivals, but composed 
of peasants, men and women; of country people who had 
come from a distance, and of shopkeepers who had stepped 
in from the neighbouring square; of burghers and towns- 
people, with a thin sprinkling of strangers from different 
parts of Europe. Many of the people brought scores with 
them, and all followed the service and the music with a 
devotion and attention which proved their familiarity with 
its beauty. At the wino-ahddls Mass, Palestrina’s Missa for 
Six Voices, “Tu es Petrus,” was performed, and a beautiful 
Motett of Orlando's, “ Beatus qui intelligit.” So magnifi- 
cent was the performance that it is impossible to hold 
up one part more than another for admiration. In 
listening to the perfect balance of the parts, to the abso- 
lute precision and control, to the fulness and melodiousness 
of tone, to the long sustained notes, and to the exquisite 
quality of the boys’ voices, altos and trebles, one lost all 
feeling of the details in the grandeur of the whole. One 
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realized Palestrina’s intention, Orlando’s idea. There was 
a sublimity, a devotional feeling, a spirituality about the 
music, which carried the listeners outside of the sphere of 
analysis and art criticism, and brought home vividly the 
understanding of Pope Pius TV.’s comment when he had 
heard a mass of Palestrina’s for the first time. ‘ These,” 
he said, “are the harmonies that the Apostle John 
heard in the New Jerusalem, and which an earthly John 
has revealed to us in an earthly Jerusalem.” That such 
a result should be brought about is due in a measure, 
no doubt, to the perfect training that these choirs re- 
ceive, and to their early initiation into the purest 
and noblest form of music, but it owes much of its 
solemnity and impressiveness to the fact that the Society 
considers its mission as essentially a religious one, its aim 
being to restore Church singing to an act of religious 
devotion, to the highest form of prayer and praise. No 
one who listened to the solemn notes of Palestrina’s 
Agnus Dei, or to the sublime pathos of Orlando’s “ Mount 
Olivet,” could fail to recognize how deeply the singers must 
have been impressed by the profound religious sense of the 
music. Their director expressed the feeling with which the 
singing of the choirs inspired the whole community 
when he remarked at the meeting of the Society, “ Our 
motto must be in the first place Oremus, and, in the second, 
Laboremus, when we turn to the works of Palestrina and 
Orlando.” 

One of the most interesting features of the Festival was 
the afternoon performance at the Cathedral, when in 
immediate succession different Motetts and Antiphons of 
the two masters were performed, grouped in such a way as 
to emphasise and bring out the points of resemblance and 
of contrast between the two men who, equal in elevation of 
ideal and purity of form, show slight divergences of tem- 
perament and of individuality in the inspiring idea of their 
music. In absolute perfection of style, classic beauty of 
form, and grandeur of conception, possibly Orlando comes 
second to Palestrina, to “il principe della musica,” as his 
contemporaries termed him; but there is something so 
sympathetic, so intime, and at the same time so exalted, 
about the Flemish master, that it explained the remark of 
a small choir-boy, who said it gave him “more joy to sing 
Orlando than Palestrina.” Perhaps nothing that the 
choir sang gave this impression of understanding and 
unity more fully than Orlando’s “Jubilate Deo”; while 
in Palestrina’s “Salve Regina,” their marvellous power of 
sustaining the note, and the perfect harmony ard balance 
of the voices received absolute expression. At the seven 
o'clock service on the second morning of the Festival, 
another mass of Orlando’s was performed, anda “ Bene- 
dictus” and “Agnus Dei” by Palestrina. The stillness 
of the morning hour, the early mists still shrouding the 
Cathedral towers in a semi-transparent veil, the vegetable 
and fruit market, filling the square, and spreading up to 
the steps of the grand old portal; within the peasant 
women with their baskets kneeling in the aisle, the coloured 
light from the windows, the incense at the altar, and the 
solemn, noble music rising and falling in waves of harmonious 
sound through the building, made the service a singularly 
impressive one, and one which can never be forgotten by 
those who took part in it. 


SOLDIER SPORTSMEN. 


: oe value of sport as a means of developing and train- 
ing soldiers has always been recognized in all armies, 
and, as regards officers at any rate, has been well appre- 
ciated by us. A distinguished cavalry officer stated in 
public a few years ago that, in his opinion, no man was fit 
to hold a commission in our cavalry who did not ride fairly 
well to hounds. The immortal Jorrocks, too, was not slow 
to appreciate the relation between war and its image, with 
only twenty-five per cent. of its danger. In India we en- 
courage our men to go out into the country on shooting expe- 
ditions, and a few enthusiasts at home have even allowed 
the “ woollies ” an occasional sight of the hounds, The great 
Duke kept a pack in the Peninsula, and a race meeting has 
not seldom formed the closing act of many of our little wars. 
But it has been left to our friends the Russians to definitely 
‘organize sporting expeditions on a large scale, with a view 
to giving realistic instruction to their rank and file. Hunt- 
ing fosters nerve and manly qualities. It cannot fail to 


improve horsemanship ; but it makes a man far more than 
a mere rider. It teaches him to husband and save his 
horse’s energies, study his idiosyncrasy, and, above all, 
perhaps, brings home to him the need of thoughtful stable 
management and careful fitting of saddles and btidles. A 
man who hunts grows accustomed to finding his way about 
in a strange country; he acquires an eye for ground, and 
becomes resourceful in danger or difficulties. Thus it affords, 
perhaps, the best; training-ground a mounted man can have. 
But victories are won mainly by infantry, and nowadays 
especially, when formations are loose, a foot-soldier must 
have a head on his shoulders. It was stalking deer and 
antelope that made the Boers the dangerous foes we found 
them, and the man who has been brought up as a game- 
keeper is the most valuable prize of the recruiting sergeant. 
The Germans, for this reason, have called their smartest 
regiments “ Jiigers,” and the French “ Chasseurs ” illustrate, 
too, the appreciation which the same class meet with, and 
have ever met with, on the other side of the Rhine. Our 
riflemen are distinguished by no such characteristic title, 
but are clothed in the traditional green affected by the 
natives of the woods. However, “Jiigers” and “ Chasseurs” 
can no more all be sportsmen than kilted men in our 
service can all claim a birthplace north of the Tweed, and 
the name is but a survival of the olden time. 

In France and Germany game preserves and tillage have 
destroyed any chance there might ever have been of allow- 
ing the natural instincts of men a free outlet. But in 
Russia there is more scope, and the chance a sparsely 
populated country offers has not been thrown away. Hunts 
have of late years been set on foot in the neighbourhood of 
military stations in which whole battalions occasionally have 
taken part. The quarry has usually been a bear marked 
down by the villagers in an adjoining forest, and the ex- 
citement of pursuing an animal with a reputation in popular 
imagination for ferocity forms a delightful break in the 
weary monotony of barrack life. So far, however, as we 
have gathered from some accounts of these expeditions, poor 
bruin has but a small chance, indeed, and is simply sur- 
rounded by a howling crowd of excited men, who destroy 
him by sheer weight of numbers. Little of value in war or 
anywhere else can be derived from such performances; but 
all hunts are not of this character, and better management 
is displayed in many districts. The Russian military 
authorities are now, indeed, quite alive to the benefit that 
may be derived from encouraging a real love of sport, and 
definite rules and regulations have quite recently been 
drawn up with a view to making the most of the special 
opportunities many of their troops enjoy. The scope and the 
limitations of what should be mainly instructional exercises. 
are now well understood in the vast majority of cases. 
Occasionally the instructional staffs are amalgamated with 
those intended to superintend sport, and naturally then 
there is too much pedantry and too little human nature 
about things. But this is due to paucity of officers possess- 
ing a happy combination of various qualifications, and im 
the larger centres is, happily, rare. The various infantry 
units, both active and reserve, are better cared for; and 
every military station where other duties do not take men 
away has its sporting organization. Even gunners and 
sappers are allowed to arrange for “ hunts” as do the other 
arms; but, as we might expect, the right is seldom exer- 
cised, for there are special demands on the time of such 
men, and technical details absorb many hours of their day. 
But the cavalry are expected to find opportunities, and the 
education of scouts and patrols is easily made to dovetail 
with the development of that faculty for observation which 
is an indispensable porticn of the hunter’s qualifications. 
It is expected that four men in every company—that is to 
say, sixty-four in a regiment—shall receive a special educa- 
tion in the forests; and they are sometimes assembled 
together to form a separate unit. The numbers vary, how- 
ever, according to the part of the country where the an ol 
ment may be quartered. In certain provinces there may 
only two or three of these “shikaris” in a company, while 
beyond the Caspian as many as six, or even ten, may be 
found. 

In an age when the schoolmaster is abroad there has 
been an almost universal tendency in selecting men for 
any special service to pay considerable attention to “school 
certificates.” In our service the man Nature intended for 
a soldier, and not at all for a scholar, has often to give way 
to one who would more likely have achieved distinction on 
an office-stool than in the saddle. Physical prowess has but 
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small chance in peace-time, and paper tests being the only 
feasible ones, it is by them we have often to take our 
measurements of a soldier’s capabilities. One would have 
supposed that in Russia less stress would have been laid on 
the three R’s; but civilization is rapidly leaving its mark 
on the Czar’s dominions as elsewhere, and the pedagogue 
is a power even in the Russian army. Thus it has come 
about that too much attention has been paid to educational 
acquirements when choosing men for employment as pro- 
fessional hunters, and that it has been the soldier of studious 
rather than of enterprising temperament who has found 
himself selected. The latest regulations have, however, 
now insisted on the necessity for choice being governed 
rather by the possession of keen powers of observation, 
presence of mind, activity, and daring than by intellectual 
attainments. They further enjoin a more practical course 
of instruction for those chosen, the mania for education 
having extended even here. 

Sport is, however, as we all know, expensive, and the 
frugal mind of a Treasury, even when bent on something so 
akin to pleasure, is harassed by visions as to cost. A large 
proportion of the expenses involved are defrayed out of the 
funds at the disposal of the military authorities, but there 
is often a deficit to be dealt with. This is made good by 
the money earned privately by the trained hunters, who 
are required to pay their profits into the common purse. 
In certain districts, such as Siberia, Turkestan, the 
Caucasus, or on the Eastern European frontier, where 
there is sometimes a considerable quantity of game, and 
where fishing is occasionally combined with shooting, 
hunting expeditions can be organized which may be made 
a commercial success. A rich booty is frequently carried 
home in such quarters, and considerable sums are realized 
by its sale. Furs and hides may command a high price, 
and military training, sport, and money-making may all be 
combined in these favoured regions in a manner that must 
make the mouth water of the cut-and-dried sergeant shout- 
ing his stereotyped formularies in the barrack square. But, 
after all, only a small proportion of troops can taste such 
joys, and in most places there may be a good deal of hunt- 
ing and very little game, while equipments, and what our 
Indian officers would term “ bandobasts,” have to be on a 
particularly modest scale. Indeed, in most parts of Euro- 
pean Russia the “ Jiigers” have to be contented with but 
the image of their craft, and there is considerably more of 
instruction than amusement about their expeditions. Scout- 
ing and reconnaissance duties against an imaginary foe are 
hardly soexciting as stalking and tracking beasts of prey; but 
the man who is an adept at one will probably excel at the other, 
and the same qualities will be developed by practice at either. 
Marksmanship will of course be the first essential when 
either animals or men are the quarries, and target practice 
is, therefore, an obvious part of training. Judging distances, 
too, will be attended to, while a man’s muscles may be use- 
fully developed by gymnastics, fencing, running, and leap- 
ing. During winter, moreover, in the country districts of 
Russia, snow-shoes are a necessary portion of equipment, 
and men must be taught to be thoroughly at home in these. 
Even the modern bicycle has its uses on the war-path, and 
officers and men chosen for the service of observation are 
educated, therefore, in “wheeling,” too. The ideal scout 
is a handy man who can turn his hand to anything, 
and is at home under almost any difficulties. Where 
local circumstances are favourable, therefore, rowing, sail- 
ing, and fishing go to swell the already large items of 
@ course of training many-sided and various. Field 
engineering, military bridging, the construction of log- 
houses, and obstacles, further add to the programme, which 
is not even yet complete; for an intimate acquaintance with 
the frontier boundaries, and the lie of the ground in their 
vicinities, can only be acquired by a minute personal in- 
spection of all the features of the country. It might be 
imagined that every conceivable contingency was provided 
for when a man had grown familiar with all the duties we 
have touched upon. But one not unimportant item has 
been omitted. Just as the gamekeeper must rely on his 

inters and retrievers, and devote a considerable portion 
of his time to their education, so in these days must we not 
despise the aid of dogs on service. “The dogs of war” will 
in the future, it seems, form no mere figure of speech, 
Our four-footed friends may prove useful sentries and watch- 
men, they are trustworthy guides ina rough country, and they 
can be taught to carry messages, ammunition, or medical com- 
forts on the battlefield itself. Dogbreaking, therefore, falls 


naturally to those whom, for want of a better term, we may 
call Jiigers, and the reported results of their labours in this 
direction appear very satisfactory. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that everybody in the Russian army regards the 
new service in quite the same light. The old struggle be- 
tween the school of pipeclay, parade, and polish, and that 
other one which thinks more of deeds than appearance, 
rages in Russia as with us. Some generals would formalize 
even such a service as that of the “ Jiigers,” and are prone 
to make them strut about on e with all the stiffness 
of a grenadier. Such men would sooner see a march past than 
watch a reconnaissance in the country, and there is a danger 
that in their hands usefulness may be sacrificed to pom 
and show. But it is fair to assume that these old-fashion 
notions will in time die out, and will be replaced by more 
liberal ideas. Meanwhile, it seems certain that our neigh- 
bours are literally on the right track, and that their new 
service will be of immense value to them during “ the next 
great war,” which is often spoken of as imminent, but 
which we trust may still be long deferred. 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN CAPITALISM. 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism. By John A, Hobson, M.A. The 
Contemporary Science Series. London: Walter Scott. 1894. 


7 E title of this imposing tome makes it clear that, re- 
sembling the age of faith, the age of science has its super- 
stitions. That blessed word Mesopotamia has an analogue in 
adorable Evolution. The touching negro hymn in which heaven 
is visualized as a place where, lying on your back like a clam, 
when the tide am slack, you behold “ every one a Baptist and no 
other creed,” wanders into our memory as we lay down Mr. 
Hobson's book. We are just as we were. What does Mr. Hobson 
mean by the Evolution of modern capitalism ? Why did not he 
broach a theory of Involution instead? That would have smitten 
the ears of Contemporary Scientists quite as impressively; it 
would have had the attraction of being novel ; and it would have 
better described certain processes in modern industry as they 
are perceived by Mr. Hobson. Mr. Hobson is a Collectivist. He 
sees great industries and the possession of wealth passing out of 
private hands into those of the State; he expects to see them 
doing so more and more; and he is sure that the “ ideal State” 
will remain ideal until they have done so altogether. Only 
artistic workers, such as bards, are to be the architects of their 
own fortunes in the New Atlantis; and it is in order that they 
may have free scope for the remunerative exercise of their pecu- 
liar faculties, which are of “a higher plane,” that Contemporary 
Science longs to have those of us who are engaged in “ routine or 
common industries” subjected to the contro! of the State. Let 
us hope that Mr. Hobson speaks with authority in behalf of 
the coming sovereignty of Socialism. In that case we, and all 
other rogues and vagabonds, shall know what todo. We shall 
declare that we have a mission from the Muses, and have our- 
selves exempted from the daily round at any routine industry. 
However, we are not in the New Atlantis yet. We are only in 
the position of being taught the watchword to the earthly para- 
dise. We do think it had better have been “ Involution.” Capital 
is possession, more or less private ; it can be conceived of only in 
relation to human beings, who are primarily individual ; and, if 
it is to slip out of individual control entirely, it will, as we 
apprehend it, cease to be. Is ceasing to be Evolution? “The 
Dissipation of Capital” would have been quite the best descrip- 
tion of what Mr. Hobson sees approaching ; but the phrase would 
have given away to the heathens the whole case of Socialism. 
Meanwhile Contemporary Science, by the time when, in the 
person of Mr. Hobson, it has conducted us to the closing chapter, 
in which, having exhausted history, it becomes prophetic, is glib to 
a degree, and thoroughly out of practice, The Collectivist conten- 
tion is full of lacune which only sophisms can stuff up; and Mr. 
Hobson deals with them, to the detriment of the unwary seeker 
after truth, somewhat as the professor of the three-card trick deals 
with the innocent seeker after pelf. He says, for example, that 
‘“‘ the indictment against social control over industry is an indict- 
ment against a natural order of events, . . . It is only possible 
to regard the legislative action by which public control over 
industry is established as ‘ unnatural’ or ‘ artificial’ by excluding 
from ‘ Nature’ those social forces which find expression in Acts 
of Parliament.” That, he adds, with easy assurance, is “an 
eminently unscientific mode of reasoning.” Is-it? Has the 
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Contemporary Scientist any right to be sure that embodiment in 


an Act of Parliament necessarily stamps what he calls a “ social 
force” as indubitably a product of Nature ? Are not some Acts of 
Parliament repealed ; and, when one is, which are we to take as 
the true interpretation of Nature, the act of affirmation or the act 
of undoing? Then, there never is an Act treating an economic 
subject which is passed with the unanimous wish of the people. 
Almost invariably, the persons who are hostile to its proposal and 
those who are indifferent on the subject are a large majority of 
the nation. Is it “eminently unscientific” to refrain from all 
temptation to assume that Nature, and therefore truth, are on 
the side of the zealots to whose wishes, the wishes of a minority, 
Parliament gives effect? We should have thought not; but, 
indeed, Mr. Hobson is open to a more serious criticism, As the 
whole problem of economics is the problem of how we are to 
interpret the phenomena of political society, how to discover 
what social forces are natural and what are not, the promulgation 
of a decree that Parliament is infallible in economics, as the 
Church of Rome declares itself to be in religion, is sheer im- 
pertinence towards common sense. The affront is accentuated 
inasmuch as Mr. Hobson, feeling that the yokels of Contemporary 
Science may have heard of Mr. Herbert Spencer's thoughts on 
Parliament as an interpreter of “ social forces,” makes an occa- 
sional glib allusion to Mr. Spencer by way of showing that he 
does not pronounce his Collectivist judgments on inadequate 
evidence. 


There is no denying that the confidence trick is played un- 
commonly well, Nothing could be more satisfactory, from the 
contemporary yokel scientist's point of view, than the facility 
with which Mr. Hobson overcomes the outstanding objections to 
Collectivism. Backward common sense feels that men, whilst 
they are unequal in capacity, are equal in opinion that their own 
capacity should not be docked of any portion of the reward of 
its successful exercise, and that, therefore, Socialism, which 
would not reward men according to the measures of their desert, 
would put an end to progress. “ History,” says Mr. Hobson 
grandly, “does not show greed of gain as the motive of the great 
steps in industrial progress. The love of science, the pure 
delight of mechanical invention, the attainment of some slight 
personal convenience in Jabour, and mere chance, play the largest 
part in the history of industrial improvements. These motives 
would be as equally operative under State control as under 
private enterprise.” From this it is evident that Mr. Hobson 
has a just estimate of the contemporary scientist’s acquaintance 
with the lives and the characters of such men as Stephenson and 
Arkwright. “These are bogey-men, gentlemen,” he says in effect : 
“ there’s not an anti-Socialist moral to be drawn from the whole 
pack of them. You believe me, I know; but just listen to this” ; 
and the ¢psissima verba of the confidential Collectivist are 
these :— 

‘The great mass of intelligent workers have no opportunity 
of securing an adequate reward for any special application of 
intelligence in mechanical invention or other improvements 
of industrial arts. I’ew great modern inventors have made 
money out of their inventions. On the other hand, the 
entrepreneur, with just enough business cunning to recognize 
the market value of an improvement, reaps a material reward 
which is often enormously in excess of what is economically 
required to induce him to apply his “ business qualities” to 
the undertaking.’ 

This decree of the new Vaticanism has a high moral tone; 
but the humblest contemporary scientist would be justified in 
wondering whether its prescience is equally exalted. He 
might reasonably request to be informed what it matters 
to society at large whether it is to the inventor or to 
the entrepreneur who exploits the inventions that the per- 
sonal rewards accompanying industrial progress mainly fall. 
What we want is industrial prosperity; industrial prosperity 
continues and broadens in proportion to the successful exercise 
of the faculties of invention with which a few men are 
gifted. Let us allow Mr. Hobson his way with the inventor, and 
assume that that person has no greed of gain. Can we dispose of 
the entrepreneur with equal ease? Does Mr. Hobson’s estimate 
of his character justify us in expecting that he would go on exer- 
cising his peculiar gifts under a social system which ordained that 
business cunning, like virtue, should be its own reward? To put 
the question is to answer it. It is to lay bare, also, the shiftiness 
and the incompetence of the Collectivist entrepreneur's rhetorical 
cunning. We can trust the ordinary entrepreneur, as the 
social system stands, to do his own business well, and in doing it 
to be of much benefit to the community ; but we could have no 
similar confidence in the entrepreneur by whom Contemporary 
Science would supersede him. At the Post Office and at the War 
Office we have entrepreneurs of the Collectivist model already ; 


and history, ancient and modern, cannot be said to furnish us 
with much cause for wishing to have any more of them. The 
cunning of the commercial entrepreneur may not be morally 
high; but even ethically it is superior to the cunning of 
the State official, which is invariably devoted to the task 
of ministering to its own indolent comfort by thwarting all 
overtures of progress by new means. The community cannot do 
without entrepreneurs, They are necessary, as Mr. Hobson shows, 
in order that the exceptional talents of the inventors may be 
utilised in the interests of the people at large. We must put up 
with them, therefore; and, when we consider what history, to 
which Contemporary Science appeals whenever there is no more 
impressive reference available, proves of their Collectivist rivals, 
we should put up with them not ungratefully. In the choice of 
evils they are less bad than Collectivist clams lying on their 
backs when the tide am slack, as it always would be under 
Socialism. Seeing that the narrative chapters of Mr. Hobson’s 
book are painstaking and excellent, we are sorry to be obliged to 
say that his original thinking is the veriest Black Baptistry of 
politics. 


NOVELS. 
An Interloper. By Frances Mary TPeard. London: Bentley & Son. 
1894. 


Bachelor to the Rescve. By Florence Patton-Bethune. London and 
Sydney : Remington & Uo. 1894. 

All in a Man’s Keeping. By Meg Dyan. London: Ailen & Co. 1894. 

A Banished Beauty. By John Bickerdyke. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Son. 1894. 

The Merc! ant of Killogue. By Edmund Downey (F. M. Allen). London : 
William Heinemann. 1894. 


1 hee joy which not unnaturally comes of discovering a story 

wherein the modern woman finds no place, whose heroine 
on the contrary, is of an older fashion—gentle, loving, lovable, 
and faithful—is tempered by the reflection that, to give her 
paragon a chance of possibility, the author has felt compelled to 
set her in French surroundings. Has it, then, come to this; that 
England—once esteemed, by novelists at any rate, the home of 
domestic virtues—affords no fitting background for such a figure 
as Nathalie de Beaudrillart, née Bourget, the Interloper of Miss 
F. M. Peard’s pretty and sympathetic tale? We note here the 
employment of no particularly new machinery ; not for the first 
time do we meet the bourgeoise girl, whose dowry has saved the 
decaying fortunes of an ancient house, enduring the contemptuous 
slights of her husband’s family, and especially of its woman- 
kind; nor is it the first time that a story in its development 
exalts, at the expense of her detractors, a Cinderella or an ugly 
duckling. But better than mere novelty, whether in a novel 
or out of it, are truth and sympathetic charm, and such quali- 
ties Miss Peard is fortunately able to present to us in no 
measured degree. Nathalie’s opportunity to show of what stuff 
she is made comes through the misdoing of her husband, who 
in his bachelor days of reckless impecuniosity has appropriated 
by way of forced loan the sum of two hundred thousand francs 
from an elderly cousin, The facts concerning this piratical pro- 
ceeding, and the subsequent repayment of principal and interest, 
without the return of any receipt or acknowledgment what- 
ever, are somewhat ‘hard of digestion, but they are the necessary 
preliminaries to what follows; when, the old cousin being dead, 
his heir-at-law, a sneaking hypocrite, as like Blitil as a French- 
man can be, denies such repayment in foto, and institutes criminal 
proceedings against the Baron de Beaudrillart for theft. Nathalie 
in this emergency advises her husband to adopt the plain and 
straightforward course of delivering himself to justice, and telling 
the exact truth, whereas her husband's mother and sisters and 
her own bourgeois father oppose her strenuously, counselling 
flight or compromise. That honesty proves the best policy we 
need scarcely add; for a writer old-fashioned enough to conceive 
the character of Nathalie is also old-fashioned enough not to 
despise a “ happy ending.” The excellence of character-drawing 
in this book is by no means confined to its heroine. Léon, the 
Baron de Beaudrillart himself, is remarkably lifelike in his 
charm and in his weaknesses ; shallow, frivolous, mercurial, yet 
not without impulses for good. Mme. de Beaudrillart, the 
mother, is little more than a lay figure, the grande dame of 
countless comedies and romances; but Nathalie’s father, the 
builder of Tours, whose ardent Republicanism is by no means in- 
compatible with an ardent glorification of the Beaudrillarts, is as 
happily sketched as is Félicie de Beaudrillart, whose devout 
tendencies manifest themselves chiefly in church embroidery and 
the manufacture of paper flowers; while the little glimpse we 
are allowed of “his grandeur” the dear old Bishop is wholly 
delightful. 
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If the novel-reader would renew one of his earliest acquaint- 
ances, he will find her in Lena Luffington, the bold bad woman 
who looms largely in the pages of Miss Florence Patton-Bethune’s 
story of the hunting-field and the steeplechase course, Bachelor 
to the Rescue. For Lena is of that boldness and badness, 
phenomenal and almost impossible, which invariably accompany, 
in a novel from a young lady’s hand at any rate, “large tawny 
brown eyes,” a “ broad low brow,” a “strain of dark blood,” and 
“ swift and noiseless movements, which reminded the beholder of 
the superb grace of the panther.” When a beauty so furnished 
sets her fiery affections on a simple straightforward young soldier, 
who is in love with, and moreover engaged to, a simple straight- 
forward young English girl, as diametrically her opposite in appear- 
ance and disposition as the author can contrive, we begin to look 
out for squalls. And that not without reason, for Lena sticks at 
nothing, from pitch and toss to manslaughter, from putting pins 
in her rival’s face-sponge to trying to burn her in her bed. 
When the lovers are separated (for what is the good of making 
your young man a soldier if you are not going to send him to 
India ?), will she not intercept their correspondence, and, with the 
aid of the type-writer, substitute false letters in furtherance of 
her scheme of revenge? All these things we have read before, 
but, when agreeably set before us, we are perfectly ready to read 
them again, and Miss Patton-Bethune’s pleasantly told tale, 
simple and straightforward as the pair of not over-wise lovers 
whom it mainly concerns, certainly fulfils those conditions. 
Moreover, she is well at home in the atmosphere of sport, with 
which she surrounds her characters, and can describe a run 
or a steeplechase with spirit and accuracy. Carelessness must 
be held responsible for such slips as “that peculiar melody, 
yclept ‘the blues,’” and “the world lay capped in sunshine”; 
but how shall we account for the delightful Hibernianism that, 
“in consequence of having been up all night playing baccarat, 
Jack did not rise till some time after his usualhour”? Enough, 
perhaps, to say that it is the best and completest bull we 
have met with for some time. Miss Patton-Bethune’s character- 
drawing, while not unamusing, is generally extravagant. Would 
such a being as Eli Solomon, the caddish little Jew, struggling to 
get into society, who assures a lady that “ Your ladyship looks 
like them pictures one sees of the Goddess of Beauty,” and who 
orders his own supper for a subscription ball in a county town, 
with “champagne that cost me a guinea a bottle, so it won’t hurt 
any of you, and the more you drinks the better I shall be pleased,” 
because, as he informs the same lady, “there was only going to 
be champagne cup and them sort of slops for supper "—would— 
could such a wretch receive even the limited amount of social 
recognition which the characters of this book afford him ? 


Miss Meg Dyan has in Ali ina Man's Keeping set herself a task 
which is somewhat beyond her powers. Her intention is 
obviously to represent her hero as, in the words of one of her 
characters, “a good fellow with a bad twist come somehow that 
sent him off the lines”; but, while recognizing to the full the 
“ bad twist” in this Dick Urquhart’s fortunes, it is impossible to 
avoid seeing that all his bad twists are of his own making, and 
that it is absurd to claim “ good fellowship” for a man who can 
break with equal readiness the most sacred obligations of 
Christian, of soldier, and of lover. Utterly lacking in honour- 
able self-restraint, he forms, indeed, a very admirable companion 
for the specimen of modern womanhood with whom the story 
provides him. Throughout the book these two, whether single 
or married (married, be it understood, but not to each other), 
indulge in protracted interviews of impassioned flirtation, for 
love in neither of them rises beyond the level of mere animalism., 
Thus, we are still in the early chapters when we read that “ he 
held her strained to him, and tasted the sweetness of those 
maddening lips. Kiss after kiss he took with a feverish hunger 
that startled her.” Such is their behaviour at Peshawur, in 
prematrimonial days ; and how do we find them employed in 
London, a few pages from the end, when he has a wife, neg- 
lected and deserted, in the highlands of Afghanistan, and she 
has a husband, an Indian Civil Servant, elderly, querulous, 
and invalid? Why, then, we read that “her white, bare 
arms stole up round his neck again, and as the velvet softness of 
her flesh touched his a sudden whirl of awakened passion swept 
him before it. He flung his arms about her, and strained her to 
him, raining kisses on her mouth, her eyes, her brow. And at 
the last supreme moment his good angel fought for him, and 
Dick Urquhart’s honour was even at that crisis snatched from the 
burning.” Truly “ccelum non animum” was all the change a 
voyage over sea had wrought on them: while, as for Dick's 
honour, we doubt if what was by then left of it was worth the 
rescue; for immediately after the earlier love passage he had, 
under pressure of his debts, cut himself adrift from his old life 
in a manner little consistent with military duty, and been re- 


ceived into an Afghan tribe, where, finding much favour from 
the Khan, and even more from the Khan's daughter, he has made, 
at any rate, outward profession of Mohammedanism. But this 
sorry creature, whom we are asked to consider a possible type of 
the British officer, has not even stability enough to be faithful 
to his own apostasy, and takes early opportunity to leave his 
Afghan wife and shake from his shoes the dust of Afghanistan, 
celebrating his return to civilization by laying violent hands on 
another man’s brandy-and-soda in the porch of a Bombay hotel. 
In that hotel he, of course, again meets his first love, and much 
unhealthy emotion, miscalled by the sacred name of love, passes 
between them ere we reach the critical point, already quoted, 
when what remains of his honour is miraculously preserved to 
him. We are, however, by this time somewhat indifferent to the 
fate of an honour which has become, in the language of mathe- 
maticians, a minus quantity. 

There is about A Banished Beauty that fine healthy open-air 
tone which pre-eminently befits a sporting novel. Told in high 
spirits, it can hardly fail to beget high spirits in its readers; 
indeed, such shortcomings as we note in the book are due to the 
difficulty of taking it with any degree of seriousness; even the 
persecution which the beautiful Irish girl, from whom it draws its 
title, suffers from the rascally emissary of the Land League 
leaves our pulses unstirred. Minogue, indeed, who skulks melo- 
dramatically through Mr. Bickerdyke’s pages, is a very Tussaud- 
like specimen of Irish villany, unconvincing in his life, still more 
unconvincing in his death. But the fun of this book is a long 
way the best part of it. Often as the Cockney sportsman and his 
blunders have been made occasion for ridicule, a clever hand can 
find a new way of serving the accustomed dish ; certainly Captain 
Profumo (alias “ Nimrod”) Walker and Amos Gildersleeves are 
as amusing a pair of humbugs as ever swaggered about sport east 
of the “ Griffin,” or displayed their ignorance thereof on moor or 
loch. Moreover, these worthies are neatly differentiated ; for the 
self-conceit, which is Gildersleeves's main support, finds no place 
in the other's composition, in whom a runaway tongue and a 
weak head are always combining to disprove the old adage in vino 
veritas. They are both sorry knaves, for all their amusing 
qualities, but one at least believes in bimself, while on the other 
his own lies impose no more successfully than they do on any 
one else ; but an envious fate compels him to do his best to act up 
to the character which, mainly in his cups, he has assigned himeelf. 
The quasi-millionaire company-promoter and his daughter, 
elderly and not too beautiful, are neatly touched satirical sketches ; 
there is a world of suggestion in the latter's criticism on the 
amorous attentions of Mr. Gildersleeves. “Iam quite sure he is 
marrying me for myself alone. He is so different to the others.” 
The two pairs of lovers, with which works of this kind are neces- 
sarily furnished, at least reach the regulation standard of interest, 
while the book as a whole certainly exceeds it. 


There is no questioning the ability of Mr. Edmund Downey's 
“ Munster tale,” The Merchant of Killogue. It is long since a 
writer has introduced us to a set of characters so fresh, so unlike 
the usual creations of the novelist, as the worthies and unworthies 
with whom the town of Killogue is peopled. And as there is 
originality in Mr. Downey’s dramatis persone, so is there origi- 
nality in the machinery whereby their peculiarities are developed, 
and also in the author's handling of that machinery. Of the 
tender passion this book contains little or nothing. True that a 
young Nationalist, sprung from the people, cherishes a romantic 
and apparently hopeless love for the daughter of the resident 
magistrate, who becomes the Tory candidate for the borough ; but 
the interludes of their love-making are few and far between, and its 
upshot we never learn. Politics are throughout our main concern, 
and it is by politics that the characters live, and move,and have 
their being. It would be impossible to pursue politics, and especi- 
ally Irish politics, through three volumes save as a partisan ; and, 
though Mr. Downey seldom obtrudes his own views as such, yet it 
is significant that the behaviour of his Nationalists at election 
times is uniformly irreproachable, while Whig and Tory share the 
rascalities between them; and the Constabulary are ever ready 
with baton or bayonet. The various threads of interest which 
connect the characters are closely intertwined, nor does any one 
stand out as distinctly more prominent than the rest; if, how- 
ever, there be any who disputes with John O'Reilly, the 
“‘ merchant” of the title-page, for the position of the story's pro- 
tagonist, it is his son Denis, the Home Rule Romeo aforesaid. 
There may exist—let it be hoped that there do exist—in Ireland 
and in Irish politics such “frank and artless” Irishmen as he 
who, on the eve of an election, “begged for a fair fight, no 
rowdyism, no terrorism, no lampooning of the enemy”; but 
such a portrait of an Irish political leader appears as rose- 
coloured as that which the author gives us of the priest who is 
not a party man, and would have his parjshionera vote as thei 
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consciences dictate, or as the description of the policy of the 
Moonlighter and the Boycotter as “the new movement, which 
had put aside the battle flag, and had unfurled the standard of 
Moral Force.” It was Dr. Johnson who, in his partly fanciful 
transcripts of Parliamentary proceedings, took care that the 
“ Whig rascals should not have it all their own way,” so now it 
is, perhaps, but just political retribution to find the Tories’ 
bitterest enemies no inapt exponents of the game of the old Tory’s 
invention. In any case we may acknowledge, and that thank- 
fully, that one may enjoy heartily the interest of The Merchant 
of Killogue without sharing the politics either of its author or of 
his more favoured creations, 


SIX DIALOGUES OF LUCIAN. 


Siz Dialogues of Lucian. Translated, with an Introduction, by Sidney 
T. Irwin. London: Methuen. 


has always been something of a surprise to us that so little 

attention has been paid in these days to Lucian, Among 
the few qualified critics who have paid such attention there has 
practically been no dispute on the point that he is the most 
modern of all classical writers. We do not think that M. 
Martha, to whom Mr. Irwin refers, can have had the credit of 
discovering this first, just as Mr. Irwin is a great deal too pre- 
cipitate in assigning to the late Mr. Pater the discovery that 
Johnson’s Latinisms come from Sir Thomas Browne. We had 
thought the latter a commonplace of all instructed Johnsonians ; 
and, in thirty years’ reading of Lucian, we had certainly not 
thought ourselves discoverers in recognising from the first his 
extreme modernity. It is, indeed, possible that the Dialogues of 
the Gods, the Dialogues of the Dead, and even the True History, 
which are the best known part of Lucian’s work in translation, 
are more apt, by their ostentatiously classical form and reference, 
to blind readers to this, than his minor and more occasional work. 
And it is further true, and this is one of his chief glories, that 
Lucian is very much more than merely modern. He has had the 
eignal and touchstone merit of attaching to himself in different 
ways and for different reasons some of the greatest men of every 
age since the revival of learning. His influence over Rabelais 
and Bopaventure des Périers in the sixteenth century is undenied 
and undeniable. He was the master of the early French 
philosophes, of Pascal, of St. Evremond, and, through St. 
Evremond, of Hamilton in the seventeenth, at the end of which 
he drew from Dryden some of his shrewdest if not of his best 
informed critical observations. His influence on Swift and 
Voltaire is patent, and his influence on Fielding, though less 
generally recognized, is even more unmistakable. In the nine- 
teenth century Paul Louis Courier was his devout French fol- 
lower, while, on the principles of his own philosopher-bird, 
Heine was undoubtedly “a German” (and not a very German) 
“Lucian.” If the oddities of our decadence have brought his 
decadent characteristics most forward, that is only what has 
been perpetually noticed in all great writers. They are of all 
time, and therefore every time recognizes some of its peculiarities 
in them. If he had any one distinguishing characteristic which 
cannot fail to strike all times, it was that which is indicated in 
the epigram assigned to him, an epigram which, whether it be 
his or not, beyond all question extracts the very essence of his 
work :— 

Aovxiavds re re cidds, 
wpa yap ra doxoivra coda. 
ev év Siaxpidov vinua* 
GAN’ ov Oavpdfers, yédos. 
Or thus, if any one prefers it, in English :-— 
This Lucian wrote, who knew vain things and old— 
For vain are things that mortals wisest hold. 


No settled value has one mortal thought ; 
Marvels to thee, to others jest and naught ! 


Mr. Irwin apologizes for the length of his Introduction and 
for its “irregularity”; but we have found it pleasant reading 
and could have wished it decidedly longer, if perhaps a little less 
irregular. We should imagine that Mr. Irwin, though he has a 
pretty taste and no ill pen, is not very practised in writing; 
when he is a little more so he will perceive the profound and 
inner truth of Mr. Justice Stareleigh’s dictum that “what the 
soldier says is not evidence.” That is to say—not ourselves to 
speak in parables—it is of more importance in a critical essay to 
set forth a pretty complete view of the author than to run after 
what Mr. Pater said and Mr. Symonds said and Professor 
Mommeen (these were but vain words), and agree with them, 
or disagree with them, as the case may be. But, as Mr. Irwin 
bas chosen, in his own words, to “ramble,” we must ramble 


a little with him, and we may as well say that we do not 
quite understand him when he says that “Plato and Bishop 
Berkeley, whether in their lighter graces or their more serious 
beauties, do not come into competition with Lucian.” Plato per- 
haps does not; Berkeley in the Minute Philosopher certainly 
does, and turns Lucian’s own guns against the position not 
exactly of Lucian, but of those who use Lucian’s name, in a very 
complete and agreeable manner. As for Plato, we do not know 
whether Mr. Irwin observed (if he did he certainly does not 
mention the fact) that one of the dialogues here translated, “ The 
Parasite,” is a most audacious and exact as well as a most un- 
usually amusing parody of the Platonic method. We fully agree 
with Mr, Irwin as to the fun of such passages as that where the 
Parasite clearly proves that “a good diner-out” cannot be & 
thief, a murderer, a misbehaver of any kind, because in that case 
he would cease to be a diner-out and become a misbehaver, thief, 
murderer, &c. But the choicest and most peculiar zest of the 
demonstration must be lost on those who have not the genuine 
Platonic dialogue and its ways pretty vivid in their minds, 
And, indeed, it is possible that in these days when first-hand 
knowledge of the classics is more and more becoming obsolete, 
Lucian must suffer from the obsolescence. On the other hand, 
much praise is due to Mr. Irwin for having noted in a paper so 
little read as Dryden’s preface to Lucian, the acute remarks of 
the poet-critic asto Lucian’s disdain of and silence about Latin 
literature. But we do not think the critic so happy when, in an 
otherwise just parallel between Lucian and Shakspeare, he attri- 
butes to “the romantic use of classical mythology” the senti- 
ment—* Here is a world which I need not take too seriously or 
treat too appropriately.” This is not, we think, the right way of 
looking at it. Lucian anticipated, and Shakspeare refiected, that 
inestimable medisval habit of declining to inquire how seriously 
this or that “world” might be taken—of blending all the past, 
fiction and fact, in a kind of jumble which was not exactly 
serious belief, and was still less incredulous ridicule. But, like 
the ploughman-novice who tried to follow another's furrow and 
only exaggerated the twists, we should “ ramble” more than Mr, 
Irwin himself if we went on in this way. His paper is a really 
interesting one, and if he follows this volume up with another 
he will have plenty of opportunity for tightening its grasp and 
filling its gaps in another introduction. 

For the present volume (which is one of Messrs. Methuen’s 
very pretty and very cheap series of new classical translations) 
contains of necessity but the merest sample of the work of the 
Pantagruelist of Samosata. It is a well-selected sample, for 
the “ Icaromenippus,” “ The Dream,” “The Ship,” “The Para- 
site,” the “ Philopseudes,” and the “ Nigrinus,” are certainly 
among the best of Lucian’s smaller pieces. But they are only 
six “numbers” out of the eighty-two which his acknowledged 
or imputed work comprises, and in bulk, at a rough guess from 
the Greek, we should say that they do not form a twelfth, or 
even a fifteenth, of the whole. And Lucian is Lucian every- 
where—you cannot leave anything unread that goes under his 
name without losing an actual or possible trait in one of the most 
remarkable and refreshing of literary characters. Further, we 
have read Mr. Irwin—not, we own, without certain wicked 
relapses into the original, nor without the result of going on 
with the original and letting Mr. Irwin alone—but with far 
fewer of such relapses than usual. Lucian, in fact, is almost as 
untranslateable as Heine himself, but not quite; and though we 
have noted things in Mr. Irwin which we “ should have expressed 
differently,” like Mr. Punch’s unfortunates, they have been by no 
means numerous. 

Of the six, the “ Philopseudes” is, we think, the most generally 
likely to amuse people to-day. The occult stories there told hit 
more than one existing coterie in France and England very hard 
indeed, and they are told in Lucian’s very best style. We agree 
with Mr. Irwin, for instance, in his admiration for the delightful 
story—most important to a Greek society for psychical research 
—of Demenete’s ghost :— 


‘ While we were talking, Eucrates’ two sons came in from 
the wrestling school. One of them is quite a young man, and 
the other about fifteen. After paying their respects to us, 
they sat down on the bed near their father, and a chair was 
brought in for me. Then Eucrates spoke to me, the sight of 
his sons apparently bringing back something to his mind. 
“ Tychiades,” he said, and he put his hands on their heads as 
he spoke, “may these boys never be a blessing to me if what 
I am going to tell you is not the truth, Every one knows 
how I loved their sainted mother, my wife—and I proved my 
love by the way I treated her—not only in her lifetime, but 
even after her death ; for I burnt with her all her ornaments 
and the dresses which gave her so much happiness in life. 
On the seventh day after her death, I was lying here on 7 
bed as I am now, trying to lighten my sorrow. In fact, 
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= was peacefully reading Plato's book on the soul. In the 
middle of my reading, in comes Demanete and sits as close 
to me as Eucratides,” pointing to his younger son, “ is sitti 
now ” (the boy shivered with childish terror—indeed, he 
been pale for some minutes, from the time his father began 
his narrative). “As soon as I saw her I threw my arms 
round her, and wept and groaned aloud, but she would not 
suffer me to cry out ; indeed, she reproached me. Though I 
had gratified her in all other ways, I had omitted, she said, 
to burn one of her two slippers—and they were gold slippers— 
with the rest of her clothes. She added that it fallen 
under the chest, and that therefore we had not found it, and 
had only burnt one. We were still talking when an abomi- 
nable little Maltese puppy gave & yelp under the bed, and she 
vanished at the sound. e found the slipper, though, under 
the chest, and burnt it afterwards. These things, Tychiades, 
are patent—are being seen every day of our lives; and is it 
still reasonable to be incredulous about them ?” “Of course 
not,” said I. “Those who could be so incredulous—so shame- 
lessly obstinate in the face of truth—would, at the least, 
deserve the golden slipper—deserve to be whipped with it, 
as children are.” 
And the spirit “with long hair and blacker than the land of 
night,” who was laid by the orthodox process of digging, find- 
ing bones and burying them; and the pestle which anticipated 
the broom-stick in the Ingoldsby Legends; and the rival brass 
statues which came down from their pedestals, and all the rest, 
are almost equally delightful. “The Ship; or, the Wishes,” has 
never been quite such a favourite of ours as it seems to be of Mr. 
Irwin’s. The description of the ship, indeed, is excellent, many 
of the sly touches of Lycinus or Lucian himself are admirable, 
and Timolaus’s accumulation of almost all the famous fairy gifts 
of future or past romance is excellent. But there is just a little 
too much of it, and the satire is a very little too commonplace. 
Mr, Lang has given this latter a pleasanter touch (though in a 
certain sense he uses Lucian as springboard, or begins where be 
leaves off) in the later adventures of his fairy-gifted Prince. The 
“ Tcaromenippus ” and the “ Dream ” are among the best known of 
all Lucian’s dialogues; they have usually, we think, figured in 
those Analecta which for a long time kept up some knowledge of 
him among schoolboys; so they need the less comment. The 
“ Nigrinus,” though an interesting charge or movement in Lucian’s 
great and hardly ever ceasing battle with the philosophers, is not 
one of our own special loves. But we must reiterate a little our 
already mentioned admiration of “The Parasite.” We rather 
prefer the full Greek title with its mock gravity: “Concerning 
the Parasite; or, That Parasitics are an Art.” It ushers in the 
Pseudo-Socratic argument in a sublimer and more fitting manner. 
How soberly and decently—how altogether after the fashion of 
the late Mr. Matthew Arnold—does Simon the Parasite set out 
the general proposition that “ Art is a set of rules having some 
end pertaining to life”; how ingeniously does he demonstrate 
that the parasite requires a constantly trained perception ; how 
appositely quote Homer and other great authors; how nobly 
argue on the value of well fed muscular parasites in a sudden 
invasion, as compared with miserable, skinny philosophers and 
wordy rhetoricians! As everybody knows, this kind of paradox 
is in great favour now, and most people can do it—more or less 
badly. What is peculiar about Lucian is, that he almost always 


does it supremely well. 


TWO BOOKS OF TOURING. 


A Lady’s Impression of Cyprus in 1893. By Mrs. Lewis. London: 
Remington & Co. 1894. 
ising in th etherla 5 Davies. $ 
= By G. Christopher London 
M®: LEWIS has written the most satisfactory book on 
Cyprus that we have met with since the appearance of that 
of Mr. Hamilton Lang. Much of it is solid though by no means 
heavy reading, but it abounds in bright and picturesque descrip- 
tions. Our latest European acquisition, the fair birthplace of the 
goddess of beauty, is rich in attractions and in varied interest. 
We know from one of his earlier novels that it had impressed 
itself strongly on the romantic imagination of young Benjamin 
Disraeli, and it was his extraordinary fortune as Premier of 
Great Britain to realize his dreams of annexing it to the Empire. 
Mrs. Lewis points out that its strategical and commercial value 
can hardly be overrated. The Chittim of the Scriptures com- 
manded the Pheenician ports, with which it was always in 
constant intercourse, and with a sufficient expenditure on its 
neglected harbours it would naturally attract the trade of Syria, 
Egypt, and the Levant. In fact, it is well for Smyrna, Beyrout, 
and Alexandria that the government of the island is in chronic 
financial straits. From Cyprus on a clear day can be seen the snow- 


capped summits of the Lebanon on the far Eastern horizon. So, 
again, having been disputed by Greeks and Romans, it became a 
favourite place of call for the Crusaders, before passing under the 
tule of a Norman dynasty, and being contested between Turks 
and Venetians. That is a slight and most imperfect sketch of its 
history. The little volume is full of myth, legend, chronicle, and 
anecdote, which illustrate the innumerable remains of remote 
antiquity and medisval archeology. Gods and goddesses 
condescended to make love to mortals in its glades and satyr- 
haunted vales. The great shrine at Paphos, where the crowds of 
islanders and foreign pilgrims flocked to celebrate the sensual 
rites of Cythera was only the chief among many temples; and 
the colossal ruins which still remain attest the magnificence of 
that debasing worship. There are Norman castles on the heights 
and above the cities, as there are endless churches and convents. 
For not only were the Norman princes generous in their devo- 
tion, but the Orders of military monks had immense possessions 
there, and the domains of the proscribed Templars passed to the 
Knights of St. John. These massive remains, whether in ruin or 
tolerable repair, bear testimony to the natural riches of Cyprus. 
Now, as Mrs. Lewis declares, a judicious outlay of capital would 
be richly and quickly repaid. As it is, the island is left to its 
own resources and revenues, as was indicated, indeed, in the 
recent debates on Supply. Under existing circumstances the 
Turkish tribute is a depressing burden which paralyses Govern- 
ment enterprise. Little money is left for the most necessary or 
remunerative works, and the voices of Governors pleading for help 
from home are those of men crying in the wilderness. There 
are only some fragments or sections of decent roads; and good 
roads would be of little avail in the absence of bridges. For the 
dry rivercourses come down in flood in the rains, and then the 
fords or “Irish bridges” become impracticable, and communica- 
tions are temporarily suspended. As to the rains and the climate, 
Mrs. Lewis cannot altogether commend the island as a winter 
resort. The climate is treacherous, the wind is often bitterly 
cold, and the hotels and houses are built with a view to the 
summer heats. But hotels are very few and far between, and 
the tourist must make the best of wretched quarters, even if, like 
Mrs. Lewis, he enjoys the friendship and countenance of our 
officials, The mansion of the Head Commissioner himself is a 
mere one-storied bungalow of wood, and the marvel is that, with 
such inflammable materials and the careless servants, it has not 
been long ago burned down. Indeed, the rigid economy of our 
administration pervades every department. The supply of timber 
has run short, and it is probable that Cyprus was never thickly 
forested. The island is pastured by great herds of goats, which 
browse upon the young shoots and gnaw down the saplings. 
The universal tree of the soil is the caroub, scattered about 
everywhere singly or in groups, and the goats fatten on the 
pods, which are their favourite food. We learn, by the way, 
that the nutritious fruit of the caroub is the basis of 
Thorley’s food for cattle. Among other exports are mohair and 
gums and certain kinds of grain. But agriculture is backward 
in the extreme, nor has the cultivator much encouragement to 
grow anything in excess of local requirements, since land trans- 
port and the sea freights are well-nigh prohibitory in markets 
where prices are cut by competition. Some of the old native 
industries still flourish in the towns. Silk has always been a 
speciality of Cyprus, and the beautiful dimity is still woven in 
the towns and sold in the bazaars; although we learn with 
somewhat mingled feelings that it is being superseded by flimsy 
fabrics from Manchester. As for our administration of justice, it 
is said to be utterly unsuited to the semi-Oriental manners of 
these semi-barbarous islanders, With any number of friends 
to swear in his favour, the assassin finds he can stab and 
murder with impunity, since his guilt must be conclusively 
brought home to him according to English rules of evidence. A 
Turkish mudir or kadi would hang him out of hand, greatly to the 
advantage of the law-abiding community. But we have been put- 
ting down such minor offences as cattle-stealing, which the Eastern 
magistracy regard with tolerant leniency. Convicted criminals 
in Cyprus have rather hard times. They are locked up and 
denied necessary exercise, simply because we cannot afford an 
adequate staff of warders. It seems a short-sighted piece of 
economy, since these lusty vagabonds could be put to some use 
upon public works, to the benefit alike of their health and 
morals, 

We have said nothing of Mrs. Lewis's interesting expeditions, 
in which she explored the greater part of the island, visiting all 
the most remarkable sites. But we may remark that she pro- 
nounces Famagousta, with its vast medieval ruins, to be “one 
of the most striking scenes in the world.” It may give some 
slight idea of their extent that Famagousta is vaguely said to 
have once contained the round number of 300 churches. By the 
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silted-up inner harbour are to be seen the marble lions of St. 
Mark, which are mementoes of the Venetian occupation. “The 
inner and outer havens form one of the finest harbours in the 
whole Mediterranean, and the expenditure of about a quarter of a 
million would make the whole harbour safe as a military 
harbour and useful for commercial purposes. It is quite 
practicable; a question of cost only, and one of vital import- 
ance,” 

Mr. Christopher Davies ought to be well known in connexion 
with his delightful book on the Broads, and he has already 
chronicled one of his Dutch cruises, In this little volume are 
mingled the narratives in outline of three voyages in the inland 
waters of the Low Countries, for he crossed the Belgian frontier 
and visited Ghent and Bruges. He flatters himself that, with 
his long and varied experiences he has brought the art of build- 
ing suitable ships to perfection, and, believing his report, we 
must fully agree with him, The first essential is light draught, 
for some of the smaller canals shallow to 4} feet; and it is pro- 
voking to be brought up by a bit of obstruction barring a wide 
extent of interesting country. His accommodation is necessarily 
compact; but within its limits it is extremely commodious, 
although the pleasure must to a considerable degree depend on 
the yachtsman’s stature. Mr. Davies took his wife and daughter 
with him, and the ladies seem to have enjoyed themselves. 
Sometimes, as in the Zuyder Zee or the broad estuary of the 
Scheldt, there was a heavy sea on, and in shoal water the 
short waves are the most trying to the diaphragm. A still 
greater nuisance and a more frequent one was the horrible stench 
from the filthy canals, to which the native boatman seems 
supremely indifferent. Indeed, his stomach must be as strong as 
dis constitution, for he not only washes himself and his utensils 
in sewerage, but drinks it with apparent impunity. Mr. 
Davies everywhere found the Dutch extremely civil; even these 
bargees never indulge in bad language, and the only objection to 
the innumerable lockmen was that they were somewhat dilatory. 
But of course no one need go to Holland, with its locks, and 
drawbridges, and stagnant canals, who is not prepared to take 
things very easily. There was no difficulty in filling the coal 
bunkers, and fair supplies for the table were always to be ob- 
tained, though in some of the more out-of-the-way markets there 
was a dearth of beef or mutton. Papers of some kind are almost 
essential, especially if, as a yachtsman, you are to escape the 
trifling harbour dues; but Mr. Davies says anything written in 
English upon foolscap will suffice, if you do not spare the 
sealing-wax for an imposing seal. Though Holland is far from a 
cheap country to travel in, the expenses of such a trip are very 
moderate. We may add that, as Mr. Davies informs us, two of 
the Norfolk yacht-letters lay themselves out to supply cruisers on 
hire, and one of these (Loynes, of Wrexham) has established an 
agency in Friesland. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS, HENRY VIII. 1538. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Arranged and Catalogued by James Gairdner. Vol. XIII. Part II. 
London: Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


DekiNe the five months, from August to December 1538, to 
which these documents belong the King’s foreign policy 
received a decided check. Henry had not failed to recognize 
the importance of the meeting between the Emperor and King 
Francis at Aigues Mortes, and was aware that a peace—or, to 
speak exactly, a ten years’ truce—had been made between them; 
but, strangely enough, the French Ambassador, Castillon, was 
for some time ignorant of the true state of affairs, and the 
English King was accordingly able to keep up his former assured 
tone in conversing with him, To him then Henry made light of 
the interview. ‘The friendship,” he said, “will not last long. 
I once was in company with the Emperor for three weeks,” and 
‘he insisted that Charles was anxious to keep on good terms with 
him, and would make no difficulty about a marriage between the 
Lady Mary and the Infant of Portugal, with the Duchy of Milan 
as the dower of the bride. By this means he made Castillon eager 
in recommending him to choose a French wife for himself. But 
about the date at which this volume begins the Ambassador was 
fully informed by Francis of the good understanding between 
him and the Emperor; and Castillon, in reply, after asking 
pardon for believing what had been told him at the English 
Court, said that he had done something towards bringing Henry 
“to his senses.” Henry was still persevering in his monstrous 
proposal that various ladies of the Royal House of France, and 
others, should be brought to Calais, and there trotted out, “like 
hackneys,” for his inspection, and Castillon was at last able 
to give him such an answer as he deserved; it was as coarse 


as the King’s characteristic proposal, and made Henry blush 
and “rub his nose.” For a few minutes he was taken aback 
at finding that Castillon knew enough to treat him in such 
an independent spirit; but “the majestic lord” soon recovered 
himself, and broke in upon the Ambassador with the exclama- 
tion, “By God! I have good men and good entrenchments,’ 
He blamed his own ambassadors at the French Court, re- 
called Bishop Gardiner and his fellows, and sent Bonner in 
their place. Gardiner and Bonner had to meet; the retiring 
Ambassador was sore and his successor rude, so they had a 
violent quarrel. Gardiner was to leave certain requisites for 
Bonner’s use, but excused himself from doing so. Napery, he 
said, he could not let him have, for none was used in France, 
which, as Mr. Gairdner remarks, is certainly strange. Bonner 
said that he should thank him for nothing, and Gardiner gave his 
successor the lie direct. The new Ambassador could do no more 
than those who had gone before him; and Henry, finding that he 
was unable to sow discord between the allies on the French side, 
turned to the Emperor, and negotiated for a marriage between 
himself and the Duchess Dowager of Milan, and for his daughter 
a marriage with Dom Luiz. Accounts of interviews between his 
Ambassadors and the Regent of the Netherlands, Queen Mary of 
Hungary, are given here. They led to nothing, for the Emperor 
and his sister were convinced of his insincerity. It may, perhaps, 
be asked why Henry was so anxious to break the alliance between 
the Emperor and Francis when both were professing good-will 
towards him. Mr. Gairdner anticipates the question. Henry 
“knew what the uninterrupted tranquillity of Europe would mean 
as regards himself.” As the chief rebel against the Papal author- 
ity, the reviler of saints, the persecutor of monks, Henry had 
incurred the wrath of the Head of Christendom. Paul III. 
determined that the bull of excommunication, which had been 
drawn up for some time, should at last be published, and it 
was for the Catholic Powers to give effect to the sentence. If 
they remained at peace among themselves, Henry had reason to 
fear that they would combine to carry out the execution of the 
bull. 


Henry’s offences grew heavier as time went on. In the opinion 
of the German divines he had not yet carried his reforms far 
enough, and they recommended him to prohibit communion in 
one kind only, private masses, and enforced clerical celibacy. 
But he knew that his first care must be to give stability to what 
he had already effected. He reminded his subjects of the power 
of his wrath, by adding one or two more to the vast number of 
those that had already perished for complicity in Aske’s rebellion, 
and the work of obtaining surrenders from the heads of religious 
houses went on briskly. Mr. Gairdner has, in his preface, noted 
the movements of the King’s agents. The Bishop of Dover 
was specially active among the friaries, from which, as a rule, 
little spoil, save the houses themselves, was to be gained. At 
Worcester the friars were not able to live, “for very poverty ”; 
no charity had come to them as of old. The Grey Friars of 
Bridgenorth were in like case, and at Shrewsbury the Austin 
Friars had sold or pledged everything, even their chalice. Yet, 
hard as their lot was, many of these men were sorely unwilling 
to change it for a secular life. Mr. Gairdner seems to be the 
first to have identified the Friar Bartley who, Foxe says, was 
forced by Cromwell's threats to lay aside his cowl, with Alexander 
Barclay, the translator of the Ship of Fools, and he has col- 
lected some interesting particulars with reference to Barclay’s 
life. Dr, London’s eagerness in gathering spoil for the King 
receives several illustrations, At Reading, where the Friars 
were “noted as honest men,” he got little, for their “house- 
hold stuff was coarse,” but he, nevertheless, raised something by 
the sale of the lead and glass of their church. Meanwhile, a 
richer booty was being gained from the monasteries, and we 
find references to the plunder of the shrines of our Lady at 
Walsingham and St. Swithun at Winchester, and to the more 
splendid spoil yielded by the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, 
which had for nearly four centuries been enriched by gifts from 
every land in Christendom. The King’s spite against the martyred 
defender of the privileges of the Anglican Church was exhibited 
in words and acts that specially stirred the wrath of the Pope. 
The records relating to the burning of the Saint’s relics seem 
sufficiently to disprove the belief that the head was preserved. 
Objects of popular veneration of all kinds were either destroyed 
or sent to London by the King’s agents. We have here the 
account of the examination of the “ Blood of Hailes” by Latimer 
and others; it was left in the custody of the Abbot, and the fate 
of this famous relic is not known. Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, 
was forced to recant his declaration that it was a “ duck’s blood.” 
The images of St. Anne of Buxton and “ St. Mudwen” (Mod- 
wenna) of Burton-on-Trent were sent to Cromwell by Sir 
William Basset, who besides defacing the tabernacles and taking 
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away the “cruches, schertes, and schetes with wax offeryd,” 
was so zealous in his work that he “locked up and sealed the 
baths and wells at Buxtone, that none might wash therein ” until 


‘Cromwell’s pleasure should be known. The letters concerning 


the “ pretty ” relics at Caversham, the angel with one wing, “ the 
holy dagger that killed King Henry, and the holy knife that 
killed St. Edward,” are printed in Wright's Suppression of the 
Monasteries, At Thelesford, in Warwickshire, London destroyed 
a curious image called “Maiden Cutbroghe,” celebrated, as its 
name implies, for the cure of headache. Oats, London reported, 
were offered to this image, and were afterwards sold by the 
Friars at a penny a pint to sick people, “and then their heads 
should ache no more till the next time.” 


While Henry was thus destroying images, suppressing con- 
vents, and defacing churches, he was careful in matters of faith 
to keep an orthodox position; he burned Anabaptists, and dis- 
puted in person with the heretic Lambert, who was also sent to 
the stake. Yet these things did not atone in the eyes of Catholics 
abroad for his attack on the religious Orders, and the Emperor 
was informed that the French were “ horrified at the abominable 
cruelty of the King of England towards the churches and chief 
persons of his realm.” Happily for Henry, Charles V. was far 


‘more attracted by schemes of conquest from the Turks than 


by the chance that was offered to him of combining with Francis 
to give effect to the bull of excommunication. Still, the bull 
was a perpetual threat; the King’s attempts to win over one 
or other of the parties to the new alliance failed, and he knew 


.that efforts were being made-to induce the Emperor actively 


to espouse the Pope’s cause. His most prominent enemy at 
Rome was Cardinal Pole. Henry was determined that, whatever 
danger might threaten him from abroad, it should at least not be 
heightened by disaffection among his own subjects; and he at 
once prepared-——we quote Mr, Gairdner’s words—to “ strike an 
appalling blow at some of the old nobility, Cardinal Pole’s near 
relatives being among the principal victims.” He caused the 
arrest of the Cardinal’s brother, Sir Geoffrey Pole, and one of his 
friends ; and, by repeated examinations, wrung from Sir Geoffrey 


admissions that implicated his brother, Lord Montague, the 


Marquess of Exeter, Lord Delawarr, and others. As the grand- 
son of Edward IV. by his daughter Katherine, Exeter would 
have been next in the order of succession if the King had 
died leaving no children, while the Poles were the grandsons 
of the Duke of Clarence through their mother, the Countess 


of Salisbury. The documents noted in this volume amply 


illustrate the King’s methods of proceeding in such cases, 
Words spoken by others formed a basis of examination as to 
whether the accused had approved of them, acts done long ago 
were raked up, and attempts which can only be described fitly as 
devilish were made to obtain information that might bring a 
man to the scaffold from those nearest to him, whether brother, 
mother, or wife. Long and searching interrogatories were care- 
fully prepared and administered. The Countess of Salisbury was 
carried to Fitzwilliam’s house, Cowdrey, and there rudely ques- 
tioned by Fitzwilliam and the Bishop of Ely, and, though the 
indomitable old woman would own to nothing, some papers were 
found at her house that were held to be sufficient for the King’s 
purposes. The Marchioness of Exeter was closely examined as 
to her husband’s words, and with reference to a visit that she 


‘and the Marquess had paid to the Nun of Kent more than four 
years before. Bysuch means as these Henry obtained evidence 


on which he caused Montague and Exeter to be tried by their peers, 
and five commoners by the Court of King’s Bench, All were, of 
course, found guilty, and all were put to death, save Sir Geoffrey 
Pole, who was pardoned on the scaffold, and left to suffer agonies of 
remorse at the remembrance of his fatal admissions. The King 
thus gratified his revengeful feelings against the Cardinal, and at 
the same time crushed the party that might reasonably be sus- 
pected of regarding his religious policy with disgust. Among the 
comparatively few papers in this volume of what we may call 
personal interest are some pleasant letters that passed between 
Lord and Lady Lisle during a visit that Iady Lisle made to 
England on business, leaving her husband at his post as Governor 
of Calais. Mr. Gairdner’s work as editor is, as usual, excellently 
performed ; his Calendar is skilfully put together, and his preface 
contains an admirable review of the principal events to which his 
documents refer. The index of the volume is constructed accord- 
ing to the exhaustive and scientific scheme that has of late been 
adopted in the Record Office publications, and for which, we 
imagine, we may thank the present Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records. 


MANNINGTON. 


Mannington and the Walpoles. By the Lady Dorothy Nevill. London ‘ 
Fine Art Society. 1894. 
b iggpeeses is a modesty about this oblong quarto which disarms 
criticism. In truth, there is very little to criticize. To 
understand the book a plan is needed, and here and there 
we should be the better of a date. The amusing letter on 
Pp. 37 should certainly be dated. It was in 1836 that Lord 
Orford was deprived of the High Stewardship—not Lord High 
Stewardship, as Lady Dorothy Nevill gives it—of Great Yarmouth 
by a Whig Ministry. These are very minor matters, and we 
can only wish all persons connected with old houses would 
describe and illustrate them in a similar style. Mannington 
has not been long in the possession of the Walpoles, who 
have, from the reign of King Stephen, been conspicuous among 
Norfolk landowners. Shirley describes them as of Wolterton, 
a much older possession than Mannington, Wolterton is now 
falling into ruin, and Houghton, whose name is associated 
with that of the great Prime Minister of George 1I., has passed 
out of the family, Mannington, though only occasionally inhabited, 
is apparently well cared for and even improved, and is a very 
good example of the moated manor houses once more common in 
Norfolk. A license to crenellate was obtained in 1 412, by the 
owner at that time, William Lumner. Parts of this building are 
still standing. After some years the house came to a family 
named Potts, who remained here for some centuries. Lady 
Dorothy Nevill notices their arms in the church—Potts, quarter- 
ing Dogge, a funny combination, especially as the shield has 
“over all a pile with a plate.” Sir Charles Potts ruined the 
family by speculating in South Sea stock, and died in 1732. 
His widow lived at Mannington, and on her death, in 1736, the 
place was sold to a member of the Walpole family, who, succeed- 
ing his cousin in the Walpole barony, was created Earl of Orford 
in 1806. The moat and the many fish-ponds were improved ; 
and beautiful formal edges of clipped yew, relieved by statues 
and other old sculpture, adorn the gardens, “ with spaces filled 
in with dahlias, hollyhocks, and other glowing-coloured fiowers, 
so delightful a contrast to the terrible forms and fancies of 
bedding-out borders.” From the garden a path leads to the old 
parish church, now a ruin, having been left to itself since 
Mannington and Itteringham were united. Lady Dorothy Nevill 
says, “ Mannington and Wickmere,” which is a mistake. Wick- 
mere is united to Wolterton. The great Sir Robert was buried 
at Houghton, but most of the present family have been buried at 
Wickmere, and Lady Dorothy Nevill tells a strange tale as to 
their funerals, A certain head of the family most sacrilegiously 
unearthed all the old tombstones at Wolterton and sold them in 
Norwich. A lady who had been buried here took to “ walking ” 
in consequence and searching for the remains of her relations. 
To quiet her uneasy ghost, says Lady Dorothy, seriously, every 
Earl of Orford at his burial is driven in the hearse three times 
round the ruined church before he is laid to his final rest in the 
family vault; and, adds Lady Dorothy, “my father, the third 
Earl, was buried like his ancestors, with this curious custom.” 


The present Lord Orford has determined, apparently, to avoid 
this strange observance, and has constructed a cenotaph for him- 
self, “ after the manner of the North Italy tombs,” in the ruins of 
Mannington church, and a view of it, incongruous but not very 
picturesque, is included in the illustrations. Most of these 
represent rooms in the old house. Some of the rooms, including 
the library, are beautifully panelled, the wainscoting being some- 
times that which so often in recent years has been turned out 
by “church restorers,” and sometimes American walnut, im- 
ported by a Lord Walpole who was comptroller of plantations, 
The same nobleman brought over some wild American turkeys, 
and they are still to be met with in the Wolterton woods, 
Besides the panelling the house contains many interesting artistic 
relics. In the silver room is the plate engraved by Hogarth and 
presented by the City of London to the great Sir Robert. His 
seals are there too, and the plume he wore when he was made a 
Knight of the Garter. It is well known that, like Lord 
Palmerston, he, though a commoner, had the Garter conferred 
on him in 1726, having previously been a Knight of the Bath. Three 
years before, his eldest son had been made a peer, but he himself 
was not made Earl of Orford till 1742, ajittle more than four 
years before his death. A fine piece of wéod carving is over the 
fireplace in the library, and is said to haw come from the palace 
at Norwich, A neighbouring manor house of the time of 
Henry VIL, Ermingland, yielded the panelling of another 
chamber. Of portraits there are many. Louis XV.,by Van Loo, 
was given to Sir Robert by the King. A portrait of Pope was 
given by the poet, and is in the sitting-room. It is curious to 
remark that Amy Robsart, who was killed by falling down stairs 
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at Cumnor, was niece to John Walpole, who eventually succeeded 
her father in his Norfolk estate. Among his descendants was 
Dorothy Walpole, who married Lord Townshend, and perished, 
like Amy, by falling down stairs. In neither case was it ever 
known for certain whether it was accident or murder. Dorothy’s 
ghost “walked” at Raynham, like the Scalmers lady already 
mentioned at Wolterton, and after she had frightened many 
people, the fatal stair was walled up and the ghost was laid. 
The whole book is full of curious anecdotes like those from which 
we have culled a few samples ; and the illustrations, all in some 
kind of permanent photography, are well chosen and clear. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA. 
Bibliographica, Part 11. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1894. 


ly the second part of Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co.’s quarterly 
magazine—which may now be said to have taken permanent 

foothold among organs of its kind—the place of honour is given 
to a long and elaborately illustrated article on “ English Lllu- 
minated Manuscripts ” from A.D. 700 to the Conquest. The name 
of the author, Mr. L. Maunde Thompson, is sufficient guarantee 
of the merits of a paper of which it is difficult, in brief space, to 
give any adequate report. The same must be said of an equally 
authoritative deliverance upon the “Chronology of the Early 
Aldines,” by Mr. R. C. Christie, whose acquaintance with biblio- 
graphy in general, and with this branch of it in particular, no one 
is likely to contest. In another part of the number Mr. Falconer 
Madan, taking for his text an old engraving by Johannes 
Stradanus, inthe Nova Reperta, which seems to have escaped 
Messrs. Blades, De Vinne, and Bigmore, contrives to give, not 
only an excellent description of this most curious representation 
of painting as practised at the close of the fifteenth century, but 
also a number of antecedent cuts containing presses as far back 
as 1499. It is a noteworthy fact that the only other known 
reproduction of the Stradanus design belongs to the old Penny 
Magazine of Charles Knight. What, one wonders, would 
“©, K.” have said to Bibliographica? Dr. Paul Briststeller gives 
an account of an early example of woodcuts as employed for the 
actual covers and back of a book; and, in a final article, which 
‘we presume is editorial, are extracts from two rare works which 
throw unexpected light upon that dark corner of bibliography, 
the English book-trade circa 1525. It may be observed, as 
illustrative of an historical prejudice on the part of the genus 
trritabile, that, from one of the quotations in this essay, authors, 
even in 1530, were accustomed to gird at the much-enduring 
printers of their works. “I shal tel thee, man ”—says “ Quidam,” 
one of the speakers in a rhymed dialogue— 

Ye prynters make such englyshe 

So yll spelled, so yll poynted, and so pevyshe 

That scantly one can redé lynés tow 

But to fynde sentence, he hath ynought to do. 

In “ The Booksellers at the Sign of the Trinity,” Part I[., Mr. 
Gordon Duff describes some of the publications of Henry Pepwell, 
the last stationer who carried on business at this ancient centre 
“in Poules Chyrchyarde”; and in another of two papers on 
“ English Bookmen,” Mr. H. B. Wheatley, after whom none may 
now speak concerning Samuel Pepys, gossips pleasantly of the 
Bibliotheca Pepysiana, and its home at Magdalene. With one 
epithet only in this causerie are we disposed to quarrel amicably, 
Mr. Wheatley calls Pepys a “judicious” collector. But he has 
previously noted that he cut down the margins of prints ; and he 
goes on to suggest that he turned an early Shakspearian folio out 
of his library in favour of the fourth issue of 1685, and that he 
exchanged, for a later edition, what looks like the editio princeps 
of Hudibras! Surely this is to be “ judicious” after the manner 
of Monsieur Jourdain ! 


MR. BATESON ON VARIATION, 

Material for the Study of Variation: treated with especial regard to 
Discontinuity in the Origin of Species. By William Bateson, M.A, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan. 

7 cardinal facts upon which the theory of natural selection 

and other theories of evolution rest are heredity and varia- 
tion. It is, therefore, obviously of the highest importance to 
study these matters. Mr, Bateson points out, and justly, that 
since Darwin but little has been done in the collecting of facts 
about variation. The same venerable instances are used again 
and again, and they must be so used, because there are so few of 
them. How tired we are, remarks Mr. Bateson, “of the Sebright 

Bantams and the Himalaya Rabbit with pink eyes,” and the rest 

of the somewhat worn stock of the evolutionist. If Mr. Bateson 

had merely rectified this state of affairs by the dullest of cata- 
logues he would have done an enormous service. As it is, the 


catalogue—and a widely inclusive one too—is there, but it is salted 
by many pages of excellent criticism, and, perhaps rightly, some- 
what tentative generalization. The amount of hard, and for the 
most part arid, reading which the author has evidently had to go 
through is appalling to those who are acquainted with the con- 
fused and multitudinous literature of biology. Mr. Bateson 
seems to be of opinion that modern embryology, which was 
really initiated by Von Baer, but which received its strongest 
impulse from The Origin of Species, has more or less come to an 
end. The brilliant light which discoveries in that branch of 
science were to throw upon animal pedigrees has proved on the 
whole to be a light that failed. There is no agreement even on 
many broad lines of descent, while special affinities between 
nearly related animals are wrangled over in the most heated 
fashion. The reason for this failure is, according to Mr. Bateson 
“ ignorance of the principles of Evolution.” 


The modern school of embryologists, however, are not the 
only people whom Mr. Bateson looks upon with regret; he 
distributes his criticisms with impartiality. To the sceptic 
and heretic in biology the volume will give much refresh- 
ment. The great problem which biologists have to study is 
“How have living things become what they are, and what 
are the laws which govern their forms?” To answer this 
question careful attention has been paid to another branch of 
inquiry besides embryology ; the study of adaptation—bionomics, 
as it has been well termed—appears to an increasing number of 
persons to be the most fruitful source of information, The 
naturalist nowadays has largely abandoned the microtome; he 
no longer cuts sections in series of infinitesimal thinness. Like 
the augurs of old he feeds chickens, but with brightly coloured 
caterpillars. It will shock many distinguished students of this 
subject to read in Mr. Bateson’s book that the method must not 
be judged by “the imperfection of its results.” The naturalists 
who have followed the studies just indicated require to be more 
sternly dealt with than the embryologists and the comparative 
anatomists. The latter do at least collect facts, which are always 
useful. The frequent mixing of these facts with theory is not 
only harmless, but, in our opinion, adds a piquancy, though 
“taint” is the word preferred by Mr, Bateson, On the other 
hand, the bionome devotes himself a good deal more to theory 
than to fact. Mr. Bateson complains of the paucity of instances 
of variation—a complaint which we can by no means echo with 
his book before us. But the colour theorist positively nauseates 
us with “ Mr. Belt’s frog” and with those overworked Heliconide, 
as much as the last-named insects are said to do the little birds 
who are so rash as to feed on them. As Mr. Bateson remarks, in 
criticism of “ bionomics,” a structure which appears to be useful 
will also appear on a little reflection to be possibly the reverse. 
The eye-like markings of many animals offer an example to the 
point. The wings of the “peacock” butterfly are believed to 
ensure the safety of the insect, not only by their legitimate use, 
but by these very eye-spots. These are held to be attractive to 
birds, who peck at them, and let the insect escape. It is quite 
conceivable that the spots on the peacock’s wing might be so 
alluring to birds that they would continue pecking at each of 
the four “eyes” until there was hardly any wing left; and 
then what would become of the butterfly? The horns of the 
stag may secure the favour of the does, but we are reminded by 
Aisop that they once proved to be a disastrous possession, Mr, 
Bateson devotes a good many pages to chronicling the varia- 
tions in the ocellar markings of insects. He allows two lines to 
their function :—“ As to the function of ocellar markings nothing 
is known, and I am not aware that any suggestion has been 
made which calls for serious notice.” 

Having submitted that these two lines of research are nct 
adequate for solving the problem of evolution, Mr. Bateson 
proceeds to urge that the solution of the problem rests with a 
proper understanding of the facts of variation, Assuming that 
there is, and has been, an evolution, variation must offer the best 
clue. Mr. Bateson himself was led by the study of embryology 
to take this view ; in fact, he does penance for former devotion to 
the embryological method in thirty-seven sheets. The large size 
of the work before us is really its chief drawback; but this 
disadvantage is in part removed by a copious index. In the 
preliminary “ Introduction ” our author points out a fact which has 
perhaps keen hardly sufficiently emphasized. Species are, on the 
whole, separated by hard and fast and somewhat broad lines ; they 
are “discontinuous” according to his term. There are exceptions, 
no doubt, but the statement is generally true. On the other hand, 
there are gradations in the environment. The sea gets gradually 
deeper and deeper; the air gets more and more rarefied as we 
ascend a mountain. If, therefore, species were merely the ex- 
pression of external forces we should expect a corresponding 
gradation. But this is precisely what we do not get. More~ 
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over, like conditions do not always produce a similarity of cha- 
racters, and “forms which are apparently identical live under 
conditions which are apparently very different.” Mr, Bateson, 
then, thinks that we must seek for the discontinuity referred to in 
the living thing itself. To this end he presents us with a vast 
amount of material diligently collected from the most varied 
sources ; museums in this country and abroad have been carefully 
explored, and the literature of the subject has been thoroughly 
ransacked. The result is a satisfactory body of evidence upon 
which Mr, Bateson modestly declines to theorize much. He 
permits himself, however, to indicate that, since variations are, 
as are species, discontinuous, there may be a relation between 
these two facts. In looking through the immense body of 
material set forth so regularly in the work under review we 
have been struck by one possible conclusion that Mr. Bateson 
does not appear to have emphasized. It is well known to 
zoologists that one group or family of animals shows a cer- 
tain class of specific characters that are not met with 
in another group. The most salient features of butterflies 
are, obviously, their wings. It is precisely the wings—their 
colour and “venation ”—that offer specific, or even generic, 
characters. Their limbs do not differ so frequently. On the 
other hand, the crabs and lobsters present, as specific or generic 
marks, variations in the limbs. It seems to be very usual for 
these organs to show individual variation. With one exception, 
all the variations recorded of the lobster (twelve in number) con- 
cern the antenne and chele, while the majority of “ sports” 
among butterflies are connected with the colour of the wings. 
This, of course, merely shows what we knew before, that certain 
organs are more sensitive and unstable in form than others. But 
the connexion between variation and species is interesting. An 
obvious criticism to apply to Mr. Bateson’s method is that 
“ monsters” can lead nowhere in the production of new species. 
In spite of Herodotus, there is no race of men whose heads grow 
ebeneath their shoulders, nor is Siam inhabited largely by 
‘ twins.” 

There are, however, just as real monstrosities which may be 
connected with the origin of new forms of life. Mr, Bateson 
figures « few worms with two heads; he also rightly points out 
that there is a worm, Syllis ramosa, which has, normally, so large 
a number of heads that it would have baffled Hercules himeelf. 
Besides, a line cannot be drawn between variations and what are 
generally termed “ monstrosities.” 

Mr. Bateson entirely declines to enter into any arguments as to 
the causes of variation. He dismisses the matter in one sentence 
as incapable for the present of solution. We think that Mr. 
Bateson is here a little too implacable in his attitude of suspicion 
towards “theory.” The fact that the name “ variation” is applied 
to all departures from the normal in structure tends to imply the 
identity of the causes in each case. But it by no means follows 
that all variation is to be explained by one clue at present miss- 
ing. Doubtless the ladybirds which he mentions on one of the 
concluding pages show an infinite variety, which appears un- 
related to utility or to any conceivable cause. On the other hand, 
there do seem to be instances where food and other “ environ- 
mental” influences are responsible for variation. But as Mr. 
Bateson deprecates, and very justly, the common practice of 
treating a few facts as an archeologist treats an imperfect inscrip- 
tion, unnecessarily supplying what will probably be ultimately 
discovered, we forbear to enter into the matter. There is no 
doubt that this extremely important contribution to science will 
raise much controversy; but Mr. Bateson has entrenched himself 
upon a solid rock of fact, from which it will be hard to dislodge 
him. 


CHINA. 

Sie Giee: being Notes on various Subjects connected with China. By 

. Dyer Ball. Second edition, revised and enlarged. London: Sampson 

Low, Marston, & Co. 

C= A is an inexhaustible subject. It presents different 

views and aspects to every beholder, and offers an endless 
variety of experiences to all who peer beneath the surface of the 
native life. With commendable modesty, the author of the pre- 
sent work is content to describe it as containing notes on various 
subjects connected with China. He does not pretend that it 
covers the whole field, and the appearance of a second edition, 
revised and enlarged, is evidence of the incompleteness which is 
the necessary condition of every work on Cathay. In the present 
issue nineteen new articles have been inserted—namely, on the 
Bamboo, Boats, Embroidery, English from Chinese Pens, Fire- 
crackers and Fireworks, the Foreigner in Far Cathay, Jade, Jews, 
Mandarins, Mahommedans, Pagodas, Pawnshops, Population, 
P-tez and other Games of Chance, Shuttlecocks, Stamps, Suicide, 
Tombs, and Torture. 


This is a goodly list, and the probability is that an equally 
long one might be made in preparation for a third edition of the 
work. Indeed, we think that some of the newly inserted articles 
might have been left out to make room for others of more im- 
portance. “ English from Chinese Pens” has nothing that is essen- 
tially Chinese about it. 1t would do equally well as a description of 
Baboo English or of the literary attempts of the uneducated of our 
own land. Others, however, contain valuable additions. The 
article, for instance, on the Population is decidedly interesting, 
and, though it does not contain any new statistics, it puts plainly 
forward the available information on the subject. The article 
on Jade is not so satisfactory. There is a want of crispness about 
it, and much which Mr. Dyer Ball may well have told us with 
regard to the working of that most difficult-to-work material is 
omitted. Let us hope that in a third edition the excrescences of 
commonplace in this and other articles may be excised. 


RECORDS OF INFANTRY. 


‘ali South 
hird Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment ; and Records of the 
Artillery Militia Regiments of the County of Southampton from A.p. 1853 
to 1894. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. Mouat F. Hunt, of the Duke of 
Connaught’s Own Hampshire and Isle of Wight Artillery. With 
—" and Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1894. 
as is a handsome book concerning which there is not much 
to be said. The records of Militia regiments are mainly in- 
teresting to members of the corps, or to those who have a blame- 
less taste for county history. When thoroughly done, they are 
full of information as to names and occurrences of local import- 
ance attractive to the county family. But properly used—which, 
interpreted into plain English, means properly skipped—they are 
also not without value to the general reader. Details of old 
life, and here or there sidelights on general history, are 
to be obtained out of them. The stout volume compiled 
by Colonels Lloyd-Verney and Hunt, have matter attractive to 
both the general and the particular reader. The first will find 
examples of the curious hand-to-mouth way in which we have 
always provided for the defences of the country; raising and 
disbanding, dividing and combining, regiments in endless changes, 
The third battalion of the Hampshire regiment was the North 
and South Hants Regiments of Militia, which were finally 
coalesced. They were raised, like the rest of the Militia force, in 
the Seven Years’ War. It has not been their fortune to see 
service in the field—which, from the nature of things, does not 
come much in the way of Militia regiments. The North 
Hants, by the way, was the regiment in which Gibbon saw 
his “inglorious” military service, and there is a portrait of 
him in this book. It is to be noted, however, that they, 
in common with the other parts of the force, did great 
service as feeders to the Line in the Napoleonic wars. It 
appears, from the records quoted by Colonel Lloyd-Verney, 
that on one occasion a fourth of the regiment volunteered at 
once into the Line. Here, again, under the date of 1799, is an 
example of what was once a very common practice, and one 
which has a good deal to recommend it :—‘“Captain Stephen 
Terry got the entire Grenadier Company of the North Hants 
to volunteer for the 62nd, and was accordingly given his 
company in that regiment.” Odd details of the manners 
of our fathers turn up in the records. The South Hants 
Militia, though averse to all excesses, was, it seems, emi- 
nently convivial. It enjoyed that reputation deservedly, to 
judge from the number of bets of bottles of wine made by the 
officers and gravely entered in a regimental record. We learn, 
for instance, that “Lieutenant Jacobs bets Lieutenant Monro 
that there are no such notes in the second part of ‘ Begone, Dull 
Care’ by which the voice is conducted as follows: so merrily 
pass the day he he he heeee.” This important transaction 
occurred on the 12th of August, 1803, but we do not know how 
the question was settled. One other quotation we will make to 
show what details of old military life are to be found in this 
volume on inquiry. When the regiment was formed, “ His 
Majesty having taken into consideration the deficiency of the 
clothing,” allowed “ 2/. 4s. 7d. for each sergeant and 17. os. 5d. for 
each corporal, drummer, and private man, to furnish him with 
the following articles—namely, waistcoat, breeches, shirt, roller, 
pair of shoes, and pair of stockings.” This seems to have been 
the entire outfit allowed, and it must be confessed that it was 
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ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


Ftalian Painters. Critical Studies of their Works. By Giovanni Morelli 
(Ivan Lermolieff), The Galleries of Munich and Dresden. Translated 
from the German by Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes. With Illustrations. 
London ;: John Murray. 


WE are glad that the existence of Mrs. Richter’s translation of 
the first edition of this work has not deterred Miss 
Ffoulkes from adding this volume to her first, and thus present- 
ing us with a complete English version of Morelli’s most im- 
portant papers on Italian art. Mrs. Richter’s volume was useful 
when it appeared; but in his edition of 1890 Morelli recon- 
sidered some of his opinions and made some other additions and 
alterations, and it is right that the English student should have 
an opportunity of reading, in his own language, a competent 
translation of what was perhaps Morelli’s most important work, 
and in the form in which he finally wished it to appear to the 
public. 

It is now some three years or more since Morelli’s revised 
edition appeared, and the new matter it contained is already so 
well known to those most interested that the appearance of Miss 
Ffoulkes’s translation is scarcely sufficient warrant for a revival 
of the old controversies about the Venice Sketch-Book, the rela- 
tions of Palma and Titian, the “ Reading Magdalen,” and the 
hundred other points on which he attacked accepted theories and 
descriptions, and derided the judgment of such grave authorities 
as Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle, Dr. Bode, the late Dr. 
Maggraff, and many another well-known Doctor of the Arts. 
Reconsideration induced him to modify some of his views before 
this edition was issued, after a lapse of some ten years; but, on 
the whole, his opinions remained practically unchanged, and the 
extent to which they have been accepted is to be seen, not in 
this volume, but in those of other writers on art, and in the 
alterations which have been made in the catalogues of most of 
the important public galleries of Europe since its appearance. 
Many writers of distinction—as, for instance, Sir Henry Layard, 
in his edition of Kugler’s Italian Schools of Painting—seem to 
have adopted them en bloc. It is, perhaps, too early to sum up the 
net result of his teaching, and certainly, so far as we are aware, 
no adequate attempt has yet been made in this direction; but no 
one who is not prejudiced can dispute the fact that it has been 
salutary and far-extending. Even if reckoned by the number of 
pictures whose reputed authorship has been changed in accord- 
ance with his opinions, his influence must be acknowledged as 
extraordinary; but the effect of his personal onslaughts on re- 
ceived attributions has been little in comparison with that of the 
new method of investigation which he set on foot. His “ex- 
perimental method” is certainly not infallible. Unless a critic 
has something of Morelli’s own true insight into the more spiritual 
qualities of a painter, and of his real feeling for beauty, it may 
simply mislead ; but to the critic who is otherwise competent it 
is of the greatest value, not only in determining the authorship 
of doubtful paintings, but also in obtaining an intimate know- 
ledge of the style and personality of many artists whose indi- 
vidualities would otherwise be confused in the general resemblance 
which, like a “family likeness,” is always to be found in the 
works which emanate from a “ bottega.” To some it may appear 
to be of little consequence whether a picture, provided it be a 
good one, should be by Luini or Gianpetrino, by Foppa or 
Bramantino, by Basaiti or Catena; but such persons do not 
understand how much a true appreciation of works of art depends 
upon a knowledge of fine distinctions of touch and feeling, 
personal to the artist, or what absurd blunders and what injus- 
tices to reputations are committed by imputing pictures to the 
wrong instead of the right man. It would not so much matter 
if every one were born with fine taste, but as a matter of fact 
the majority even of educated persons take for granted that a 
picture in a public gallery is painted by the artist whose name is 
appended to it in the catalogue, and that if that name is a 
celebrated one they are bound to admire the picture. Morelli was 
not a didactic writer, he did not care even to expatiate on the 
merits of pictures, still less to make them themes for ethical dis- 
quisition and sentimental sermons; he thought a picture should 
speak for itself; but he saw crowds worshipping bad pictures 
called by celebrated names, and passing by fine and interesting 
ones in utter ignorance of their merits, and he did what he could 
to put a stop to this. 

In his preface he meets to a certain extent the complaint 
against the polemical character of his writings. Probably they 
have been all the more effective from their aggressiveness, espe- 
cially as, though his satire was pointed, his manner was invariably 
courteous. But it had the effect of making his contempt for 
other workers in the same field appear to be greater than it really 
was, and it made a friendly discussion of the points at issue 
more difficult. What at the present time is, perhaps, a greater 


defect in his writings is their want of system. Even with the 
help of a good index, it is not easy to find the exact passages you 
want, and the remarks about each painter are sown about the 
books in text and notes, without regard to the convenience of 
any reader who does not happen to be in the particular picture 
gallery to which they refer. 

The index is, however, some consolation; and another great 
advantage of this edition is the illustrations, which are interest- 
ing and useful, if not always very satisfactory as reproductions of 
the originals. Among the least known of these are the fine por- 
trait by Basaiti, in the Morelli Gallery at Bergamo, and the 
Madonna and Saints in the collection of Signor Frederigo 
Frizzoni-Salis, of the same place, which was once bought for the 
National Gallery as a Palma, but exchanged for the Tura 
(No. 772). 

Another picture of much disputed authorship (but regarded by 
Morelli as undoubtedly by Sodoma) is a delightful female por- 
trait in the Staedel Institute at Frankfort. Among the very 
useful series of Correggios is Mr. Benson’s early and interesting 
“Christ taking Leave of His Mother”; and among the 
Giorgiones are the lovely portrait of a young man in the Berlin 
Gallery, and, of course, the “Sleeping Venus” in the Dresden 
Gallery—the most important of all Morelli’s “discoveries.” To 
the student of the National Gallery the collection of drawings by 
Verrocchio will prove of special interest in connexion with the 
still disputed origin of two pictures—the “ Madonna adoring the 
Infant Christ ” and “Tobit and the Angel ”—which have been at 
various times attributed to Verrocchio, the Pollaiuoli, Leonardo’ 
da Vinci, and others as well. It is to be wished that Signor 
Morelli were yet alive to give his opinion with regard to the pic- 
ture ascribed to Verrocchio now in the Ruskin Museum at 
Sheffield. The drawings given by him as authentic examples of 
Verrocchio’s own hand certainly favour the supposition that the 
pictures in the National Gallery proceeded from the bottega of 
Verrocchio rather than from that of the Pollaiuoli. 


A GUIDE TO PALMISTRY. 


A Guide to Palmistry. By Mrs. Eliza Easter-Henderson. Boston (U.S.) : 
Arena Publishing Company. London: Gay & Bird. 


b ipens little book, which comes from America, appears from the 
dedication to a Scotch mother to be written by a Scotchwoman ; 
nevertheless there is a cheerful American tendency to believe in 
obscure writers and occult matters which counteracts the sugges- 
tion. The author professes to give the notes she has compiled 
for her own use. They form a small volume of elementary 
palmistry from the well-known dicta of Desbarrolles and 
D'Arpentigny, and others less known. Occasionally an older 
source is mentioned, and one author of the seventeenth century 
is quoted as ancient, whereas this art or science goes back three 
thousand years at least. It was once believed that Aristotle had 
studied the matter, and had solemnly drawn some ill-looking 
hands garnished with a Latin text. Although it is probable he 
was conversant with the Eastern notions respecting astrology, 
chiromancy, and physiognomy, it is now ascertained that the 
Latin treatise is a forgery. 

There is no practical limit in this modern Guide to Palmistry 
as to the method of choosing the right one amongst the numerous 
qualities attributed to each line. References to the tips of the 
fingers and the sun and moon and planets seven are set forth in 
the usual manner ; but these are not sufficient. There is a grand 
and terrible vagueness, which strikes awe into the reader, in the 
information that Mercury gives science and theft, and suggests 
one’s happiest thoughts. Is it the latest discovery in electricity, 
for example, or the abstraction of one’s neighbour's purse, that is 
the cause of such apposite ideas and satisfaction? The reason 
why palmistry falls into a deserved disrepute is that these 
high-sounding phrases mean too much or nothing at all. £thno- 
logy, history, and mental science should be studied at the same 
time as chiromancy, which then falls into its proper place as 
a pleasing and somewhat weird catalogue of individual minds. 
It should be well understood that the same lines have different 
meanings according to the nationality of the hand—a complica- 
tion of the art of palmistry which is based upon the science of 
ethnology. Moreover, the lines frequently change in shape and 
size from year toyear. This fact is generally overlooked, as chiro- 
mancists seldom care to re-examine a hand. It may be a comfort 
to those who have been informed that they have a broken fortune, 
a loveless life, and a lack of wits or money, that matters are not 
as desperate as they seem, and that, by the cultivation of industry, 
kindness, and common sense, a complete recovery of the blessings 
of existence will be vouchsafed to them. 

Too much stress is laid upon the use of astrology by the com- 
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piler of this book; and, although the book is simpler and easier 
to read than the usual run of occult manuals, it is not without 
a dangerous self-confidence and some unfortunate mistakes, 
Students can never be warned too often that palmistry is in the 
last degree misleading when pursued by itself alone. Even cor- 
rection by observation is not enough to shield them from the 
risk of hideous error. The facts must be hunted down until a 
safe ground of reason is discovered; and this is often far to seek, 
and perhaps may never be found. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND ROVINGS. 


: Recollections of Old Country Life. By J. K. Fowler, Author of “Echoes 


of Uld Country Life.” London: Longmans & Co. 1894. 
On the Wallaby ; or, Through the East and Across Australia, By Guy 
Boothby. London: Longmans & Co. 1894. 


WE wish we may never read a duller book than this second 
series of Mr. Fowler’s rural Recollections, although almost 
of necessity it is by no means equal to the first. The famous 
farmer of Aylesbury Vale skimmed the best of his cream on the 
former occasion. Nevertheless, he has gathered together many 
more good reminiscences of the olden time and of local notorieties, 
interspersed with notes of his foreign tours and some valuable 
hints as to profitable agriculture. The soul of hospitality him- 
self, Mr. Fowler mentions with legitimate pride the many dis- 
tinguished personages whose acquaintance he has made and whose 
hospitality he has enjoyed. As a sound English gastronomist he 
takes high rank, and his knowledge of wines is extensive and 
peculiar, as his cellar must contain some rare specimens. He has 
the knack of making the best of good stories. He tells how the 
popular Squire Drake, the well-known Master of the Bicester 
pack, was urged to represent Bucks in Parliament. He asked 
the delegates of the constituency whether they did not know 
that he had always been in the habit of associating with gen- 
tlemen. The answer was unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 
“Then why the deuce do you want to send me to the 
House of Commons?” and, spurring his horse, he followed 
his hounds into Tittershall Wood. Yet the answer was 
given many years ago. There were many queer visitors to the 
“White Hart” in Aylesbury, which was kept by Mr. Fowler's 
father. One of the most eccentric was Mr. Camden Neild, who 
bequeathed his little savings of half a million to Her Majesty. 
He was as much of a miser as Elwes or Dance. He would come 
to the Vale, where he had large property, sitting outside the 
coach in winter in threadbare clothes and without a greatcoat. 
He would give one of the farmers twopence for a couple of eggs, 
and breakfast on them with a penny roll he had bought on the 
road. He was greatly disgusted when once at the “ White 


-Hart” he was caught in the act of cutting and pocketing 


sandwiches for which the landlord charged a shilling. Mr. 
Fowler was fond of sport of all kinds. One day, when a prize 
fight had come off in the neighbourhood, he was walking up and 
down the platform at Cheddington Junction with his Vicar, Mr, 
Bickersteth, the late Dean of Lichfield. The benevolent divine 
was sorely exercised by two travellers with frightfully swollen 
faces, to whom their friends were paying anxious attention. 
“Mr. Fowler,” he said, “these poor fellows are much injured ; 
has there been a railway accident?” When Mr. Fowler explained 
how the men had got knocked about, the Dean expressed himself 
highly gratified by the tender sympathy of the Good Samaritans 
who surrounded them. Mr. Fowler remembers some sporting 
parsons as famous as the veteran stag-hunters of Devon. There 
was one gentleman of whose riding his parishioners were justly 
proud. He used to cross country of a Sunday from the Rectory to 
the church, and his admiring flock would gather in the churchyard 
to see the parson taking his fences. Thanks to the steeplechases 
which were established on the Prebendal Farm, Mr. Fowler 
made many sporting friends. One of them was Mr. Poole, of 
Saville Row, who used to keep a stud of weight-carriers at 
Winslow more for the benefit of his friends than of himself, It 
was said that when Louis Napoleon made his last successful 
venture, Poole financed it to the tune of 10,000/. Evidently 
there was some truth in the story; for the grateful Emperor did 
his best to make the tailor’s fortune. Each month he had heavy 
orders from the Tuileries, and he became as much the fashion on 
the Boulevards as in Pall Mall or Piccadilly. Yet we are told 
he gave credit to such an inordinate extent that he came near 
being landed in fatal embarrassments. 

There is a great deal of good eating and drinking in the volume, 
and there are menus which make the mouth water, though sadly 
suggestive of indigestion. Mr. Fowler was in the habit of enter- 
taining the Bar on circuit, and he tells how the late Chief Justice 
Cockburn, in answer to a counsel who was posing as a humani- 
tarian, declared that he knew no better fun than a rattling good 


fight between two combatants in a farmyard. The High Sheriffs 
of Bucks seem latterly to have vied in extravagance in the dinners 
with which they celebrated their shrievalties. Mine host of the 
“Hart” must have made a fortune by them. But one of the 
Sheriffs brought down the master of the “ Trafalgar” at Green- 
wich, with his whole staff of cooks and waiters—on special 
retaining fees. That gentleman did honour to his calling, for he 
had been founder and proprietor of the “ Albion” in Aldersgate 
Street, where he had laid in a stock of matchless wines. The 
Prince Regent was his frequent patron. He had a certain bin of 
brown sherry, shipped for the use of Napoleon, and captured, of 
which Mr. Fowler now possesses a couple of bottles. We wish 
Mr. Fowler would let us test them. 


To knit up a few stray threads. He tells how the line of the 
London and North-Western was diverted from going north by 
Uxbridge and Aylesbury, thanks to the general opposition of the 
landowners. So the Countess of Bridgwater sent for George 
Stephenson, and suggested that he should run it on the line of 
the Grand Junction Canal, through her Hertfordshire properties, 
saying that the land was already gashed, and that the locks 
would guide him in his levels. Mr. Fowler has tried farming by 
steam, and found it unsatisfactory. As for poultry rearing, he 
thinks that much might be done by the British farmer to inter- 
cept the enormous traffic in foreign poultry and eggs. For him- 
self, he has realized 1,200/. in a single year, clearing 300/. net 
profit ; but he admits his own to be an exceptional case, for 
having made his reputation as a fancy breeder, practically he 
could pretty much fix his own prices. His first setting of Cochins 
cost him two guineas, and he cleared 42/. by the venture. He 
thinks the English labourer is fairly well off, and not to 
be pitied ; for “ no occupation, to him who is called a work- 
ing-man, is so full of pleasure and variation.” The labourer 
seems likely to go to the wall, as wheat ceases to pay, and arable 
land is turned into pasture. But Mr. Fowler reminds us that 
there is no water for the cattle in those districts in the hill 
countries where the larger portion of arable land is to be found. 
“ What would the live-stock do on the beech-clad Chilterns, and 
on the Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire Downs? How 
would the cattle on the Cotswolds and the Mendips fare, or on 
some of the claylands of Essex?” Finally there is an interesting 
account of the great Hebrew invasion which has colonized, 
regardless of expense, what he rather uncourteously calls a New 
Judea on the borders of Bucks and Herts. It was Mr. James, a 
long-headed local solicitor, who suggested to the Rothschilds that 
they should come in and possess that pleasant land, concentrating 
territorial influence in a single neighbourhood. But the shrewd 
Mr. James could never have foreseen how chance and calamities 
would serve the invaders. 

“On the Wallaby,” being interpreted, is Australian for “On 
the March.” The fun being steadily driven at high pressure is 
sometimes forced, but the volume is brightly and wittily written, 
and sensational as well. Moreover, it seems to be the faithful 
narrative of an original and diversified manner of travel. The 
Messrs. Boothby, gently bred and making no secret of their im- 
pecuniosity, were a pair of rolling stones with the happy knack of 
invariably turning right side upwards. They had good introduc- 
tions, were hospitably entertained on Australian stations and else- 
where, and seasonable remittances reached them from time to 
time when they had touched the lowest depths of destitution. 
They started from Adelaide on a long circular tour with 48/. odd 
between them. The vicissitudes of their chequered fortunes were 
singular, and they left much to their luck. Now they were 
luxuriating in a fashionable hotel with little thought for the 
morrow; now they shifted their quarters to a cut-throat 
den in the Oriental quarter of a native town; whenever 
they could they worked their way, and, failing an engagement 
in the forecastle, they took a steerage or a deck passage. They 
saw many varieties of life in the course of their travels, and, 
except when enchanted by the highland scenery of Ceylon, 
they seldom trouble us with the hackneyed tourist sights. The 
slums of Singapore they pronounce, with some experience of such 
places, to be among the worst and most repulsive in the world. 
Being cleaned out in Batavia, they sold all their valuable and 
spare personalty to a Dutch pedlar for a fresh start. At Thurs- 
day Island, the favourite resort of loafers, beachcombers, &c., 
they were again absolutely destitute, and this time with no means 
of raising the wind, They were fortunate enough to hip before 
the mast in a schooner bound for Port Moresby. Then they 
tried the pearl fishery; but it was not their luck in fishing up 
pearls which financed them for a driving trip through Queens- 
land. They tantalize us somewhat unfairly with the prospect of 
taking us across the waterless scrub to Adelaide, where we fully 
expected a tragical climax, and the miraculous escape of the 
survivor of the pair. At the eleventh hour, however, the un- 
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precedented drought compelled them to renounce the design. 
Indeed, as it was, they repeatedly, in the course of their daring 
wanderings, came as near dying of thirst as any man need 
desire. Their “ outfit” was slender, and yet embarrassing to 
absurdity. They had an old buggy, always ready to tumble to 
pieces, and a pair of screws picked up cheap, who, though rum 
ones to look at, proved uncommonly good ones to go. They give 
a great deal of useful information as to sugar-growing, mining, 
and cattle-breeding in Queensland. The great curse of the 
equatters is the certainty of periodical droughts, though, if that 
be overcome by artesian wells, the pastoral wealth of these down 
districts is said to be incalculable. Minor nuisances are the 
rabbits, though really a terrible and almost irrepressible scourge ; 
and the troops of what they used to call “sorners” in Scotland, 
who scour the country and insist on living at free quarters. 
These gentlemen profess to seek the work they will never do. 
Many of them go mounted, leading a pack-horse laden with swag, 
and they simply travel from station to station, expecting the best 
of everything everywhere. Nor can the squatter in prudence re- 
fuse to take them in, since they would probably revenge themselves 


by firing his paddocks. 


ENGLISH PROSE. 


English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. II. Sixteenth 
Century to the Restoration. London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


HE specimens of English prose in Mr. Craik’s second volume 

are selected from writers who flourished from the opening 

of the seventeenth century to the close of its third quarter. The 
period embraces, therefore, all the great names of that century. 
Among the prose-men proper, to distinguish from the prose of 
the poets, we have, in the first rank, Bacon, Burton, Fuller, 
Hobbes, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, Clarendon, and 
Leighton. Among the poets represented the chief names are 
Milton, Ben Jonson, Donne, and possibly Cowley. The contrast 
of this classification is strikingly suggested by the comparison of 
the present with the previous volume of Mr. Craik’s Selections. 
No longer do the poets hold their own in prose. Not only are 
they excelled numerically, but they are surpassed utterly in 
mastery. Their contributions to the prose of the seventeenth 
century may be subtracted, and the sum total of that prose will 
remain unaffected. The masters of prose in the century are, in 
short, the prose-men proper, not the poets. We anticipate that 
Milton’s example may be urged by some as contrary to this 
view, though we cannot allow that the prose of Milton affords 
any true exception to our conclusion. It was well said by an 
excellent critic, quoted by Mr. A. W. Ward in his introduc- 
tion to the Milton selections of this volume, that the most 
diverse opinions have been pronounced upon Milton’s prose 
style, and necessarily so, since everything depends upon the 
point of view. Now, from the point of view of art, critics 
do not differ concerning the prose of Bacon or Jeremy Taylor, 
Clarendon or Leighton, masters of prose most diverse in style. 
Mr. Ward, we observe, does not arrive at the conclusion that 
Milton’s prose “remains the most extraordinary literary prose, 
and the most wonderful poet’s prose embodied in the English 
language,” without indicating all those defects—excruciating 
defects some of them are—of Milton’s prose which we should sum 
up in the one term “ licentiousness.” Not one of those flaws can 
justly be said to characterize the prose of any one of the writers 
we name above as reprerentative of the beauty and dignity of 
seventeenth-century prose. For example, where shall we find in 
these writers that tortuous construction, with its fatiguing man- 
nerisms, that compels the modern reader of Milton to hark back 
or forwards, as if in the dissection of a puzzle, instances of which 
are afforded by the celebrated passage from the <Areopagitica, 
“Had any ore written and divulged erroneous things and 
scandalous to honest life,” &c. (p. 472), or that from Likonoklastes, 
headed “Justice above the King,” in the present volume? Mr. 
Ward observes “ Milton’s own point of view was to give 
himself in his prose, so far as the form admitted, wholly 
and unreservedly.” We should say, rather, that he went 
far beyond the form, and that nothing is more extraordinary 
in this prose of a poet, who, in every description of poetry, 
shows the most delicate reverence for the form, and the ex- 
quisite intuition of an artist, than its unbridled defiance of 
order and proportion, and all that makes for form. Not in 
Milton do we note the “evolution of order from disorder,” in the 
literary development of the prose of the century, but, as Mr. 
Craik admirably observes, in writers like Jeremy Taylor and 
Leighton. In his excellent summary of this volume, Mr. Craik, 
it seems to us, is a sound critic in this matter. “To Milton,” he 
writes, “ prose was an unnatural medium, which he never sub- 
dues to his purposes.” None will dispute, at the same time, the 


judgment—“ We cannot deny its power, we cannot resist its 
excitement.” Milton used prose with consummate power, “ but 
it was a weapon which he seized as he found it, which owed its 
force to the arm that wielded it, and which he left with no 
sharpness added to its temper, no new polish to its surface, in 
no facility in its contrivance.” Let us add, he endowed it with 
no new magic, like Sir Thomas Browne, and no new element of 
beauty, like Jeremy Taylor. 

The forty-four writers exemplified in this volume may be said 
to claim representation on the most varied grounds. There are 
some in whom style is the dominant charm or character. There 
are others whose style eludes definition completely. There 
are some, again, who must be considered modern writers, 
in the sense that they are still much read by the general, 
and reflect little, if anything, in diction or expression, of the 
prevailing characteristics of seventeenth-century prose. In this 
last class we find writers who flourished both at the begin- 
ning and the close of the period—Bacon, Clarendon, Richard 
Baxter, for instance. The late Mr. Minto, who is charged with 
the selections from Bacon, justly observes that the style of 
the Essays is not the style of the other Baconian writings, No 
doubt, as Mr. Minto says, Bacon loved an ingenious conceit like 
any Elizabethan, but he does not riotously indulge himself in 
them. He has depth without obscurity, and learned he is with- 
out pedantry. Nearest, in point of time, to the Elizabethans, he 
is of another age, and master of what is essentially a new style 
in the most popular of his writings. Mr. Craik, whose selections 
from Clarendon show a just liberality, carries us with him in his 
estimate of Clarendon, whom he places among the greatest 
names of the century. The “almost tragic dignity” of his 
historical narrative is a perennial charm; and his style, though 
not faultlessly regular, is free from “manner,” or what may 
strike the modern reader as archaic manner. Greatly his inferior 
in charm and dignity, Richard Baxter is yet another writer of 
the century whose style betrays no one period of literature. 
His books might have been written yesterday, as Archbishop 
Trench observes. Sincerity and earnestness are popular quali- 
ties, without doubt, yet we can hardly agree with Mr. 
Overton’s remark that Jeremy Taylor, unlike Baxter, requires 
to be “translated” into popular language. The selections that 
are appended to his comments on Taylor need not, and do utterly 
defy, any such treatment. To Mr. Saintsbury has fallen the 
congenial charge of the chosen vessels of seventeenth-century 
prose, the leading representatives of its wit, imaginative and 
“humorous ”—Sir Thomas Browne, Burton, Fuller—and his 
analysis of their qualities leaves us no debatable ground whereon 
to venture some fine or hyper-subtle point of dissent. The 
passage (p. 316) dealing with Browne, Taylor, and Milton, as 
chief examples of “ ornate classicizing magnificence,” yields us 
full contentment, since it not only acknowledges Browne's supre- 
macy as an artist, but embodies a critical appreciation of the 
sources of that supremacy. Mr. W.S. McCormick treats of the 
prose of Overbury and of Selden with excellent discernment. 
Briefly, yet effectively, does Mr. Edmund Chambers discuss the 
great qualities of Leighton’s prose and the preacher’s spirituality, 
affinity with Plato. The charm of Isaak Walton is pleasantly 
reflected in Mr. Gosse’s essay to the selections from that writer, 
and Mr. W. P. Ker deals with the writings of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury with his customary keenness of insight. Space forbids 
us mocicing, however ‘passingly, other individual examples of 
work well done, and we must be content with adding, of the 
volume as a whole, that it is consistently faithful to the scheme 
of selection upon which we fully commented in reviewing the first 
volume, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


aaa chrétien et le patriotisme. Par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. Paris = 
errin. 
Les trois villes—Lourdes, Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier-Fasquelle. 


As we have never been among the more fanatical praisers of 
Count Tolstoi, such praise as we have to give to his new 
pamphlet, which appears in French as an “ édition originale,” may 
carry some weight with it. We may say deliberately that the 
opening chapters, describing and commenting on the recent out- 
break of Russian- French fraternity, are the best thing, in a style 
of irony between Swiftian and Pascalese, that we remember to 
have read from the pen of any living writer. The subject, 
of course, was rather an easy one, but an easy subject to do is 
always an easy subject to botch or overdo, and there is no botching 
or overdoing here. The air of mild surprise with which the eccen- 
tricities of Toulon and Paris are recounted, the innocent straight- 
forwardness, touched up here and there by the merest frisk of 
the pen, deserve unqualified admiration. It is not exactly a 
thing to guffaw over, though it is impossible to avoid breaking 
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into a laugh now and then. As a rule it rather adorns the inward 
mouth (for why not an “inward mouth” as well as an “inward 
eye” ?) with a deep and placid smile of contentment. When, 
however, we pass from the Count’s demonstration to his argu- 
ment, we cannot profess equal admiration. As far as the fact 
goes that patriotism is very much on the wane, we think what 
he says is true, and are sure ’tis pity; but as for his arguments, 
both “Christian” and profane, we are sure that they are naught. 
The manly sense of the late Bishop of Peterborough shattered 
once for all the absurd fallacy that the Sermon on the Mount is 
@ categorical imperative applying to nations as well as to men 
and extending to public as well as to private affairs. And 
putting religion aside, we are equally sure that no possible 
amount of saving of life, of saving of expense, of saving of 
physical and mental suffering, can make up for the ennobling and 
exalting influences of patriotism and even of war. Even in 
this part, the Count’s excellent narrative faculty reappears now 
and then, and his account of the interview between a French 
Chauvinist traveller and one of his own peasant neighbours in 
Russia is very rich and beautifully quiet. But his argument, we 
repeat, is stark naught from every point of view except the 
admission, often to be paralleled in our Gladstonians at home, that 
the better educated, the better bred, and so forth, a man is, the 
more he is liable to this silly old craze of patriotism. So may 
we craze always! And may all the nations to whom Great 
Britain is opposed have plenty of teachers like the Count and 
hearken to them faithfully ! 


Some fervent admirers of M. Zola, we believe, have already 
confessed the applicability of the sad and obvious pun on the 
first letters of the title of their master’s new work. For our- 
selves, who are no more Zolaists than Tolstoites, we do not 
think that we have read a more damning exposure of the weak- 
ness of M. Zola’s method or one in which his native vigour 
(which everybody allows to be considerable) has more com- 
pletely failed to carry that method off. Of course, there are 
purple patches here and there; but they do not come within 
a hundred leagues of those which illustrated the concluding 
volume of the Rougon-Macquart series, while the book is still 
more destitute of the interest of story and character which 
Dr. Pascal possessed, It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
there is no story at all and hardly any characters. Exceptions 
to this last judgment may be sued out with some trouble, for 
the Abbé Pierre Froment, a priest who has lost his faith, but 
has not unfrocked himself, and who would, if he could, recover 
the faith itself, and to a less degree for an old doctor, Chassaigne, 
who has been led by the sudden deaths of his wife and daughter, 
not exactly to belief in religion, but to a bitter disbelief in science. 
Otherwise the thing is an intensely careful and an immensely 
long description of the great yearly pilgrimage-picnic to Lourdes, 
with long digressions on the history and ill-treatment of Berna- 
dette. It fills all but six hundred pages, as usual pretty closely 
packed, and we should guess it to be three, if not four, times 
as long as the average French novel. Nowhere, from the horti- 
culture which would have spoilt, if it could, the passionate 
excellence of La faute de [Abbé Mouret to the Stock Exchange 
jargon of L’ Argent, has M. Zola been so pitilessly documentative. 
We have a hundred and sixteen mortal pages for the mere rail- 
way journey from Paris to Lourdes in the special train, with full, 
true, and particular accounts of the passengers, their diseases, 
their nurses, the death of one of them en route, the halts and re- 
freshment stations, the heat, the jolting, and all the rest of it. 
It is needless to say that M. Zola’s pen revels in the subsequent 
scene of the promiscuous, or at least consecutive, bathing of the 
patients, and, indeed, any reader who has not a very strong 
stomach, or an extraordinarily quick eye for a skip, may be recom- 
mended either to omit this part altogether or to furnish himself 
beforehand with some salts, a nip of brandy, and other friends 
at need. Twenty pages describe the “Constatation Office,” or 
place where they register the cures. There may be some readers 
who find in the above sketched character of Pierre and the cure 
of his friend (and secretly beloved), Marie de Gersaint, a suflicient 
current of story to float them through and over all this, while 
there may be others, of a proper impressionist and naturalist 
indifference to anything so feeble as story, who are satisfied with 
what they find. We cannot agree with either. As always, it 
would be possible to detach some scenes of power. But rather 
more than always, and very much more than when M. Zola has 
been at his best, we see here an ensemble which is not powerful 
at all, which has no artistic unity, which is in the main a dead 
thing, strangled first, and cere-clothed afterwards in the folds of 
a mistaken theory, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


igs new volume of the “International Scientific Series,” 
Professor André Lefévre’s Race and Language (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.), while one of the most important of the 
series, occupies a somewhat isolated position in relation to the 
companion volumes. It introduces to this scientific library what 
is virtually a new subject. M. Lefévre’s treatise on language 
deals with the origin, or, more strictly, the evolution, of language, 
its distribution and historical developments. In method and 
spirit it is strictly modern and evolutionary. “During many 
centuries,” says M. Lefévre, “ mankind was anxious to be alone 
in the universe.” In nothing was man more conclusively proved 
to be the measure of all things, in nothing was he considered to 
be more “alone,” than in the gift of language. The “curse of 
Babel” was not merely acknowledged as a “burden” that must 
be borne, but as an historical fact. The belief in the divine 
origin of language at some date prior to the confusion of tongues 
involved belief in some aboriginal or primitive language, which 
many thought must be Hebrew and the learned Goropius de- 
clared was Dutch. “ We can but admire,” says M. Lefévre, “ the 
ingenuity of such speculations in times when scientific philology 
was not.” Nor is he less magnanimous when he describes the 
theory of evolution and development as “a very ancient doctrine,” 
which, however, has only been put to “the proof of experience 
and experiment ” within the last forty years. He quotes Diodorus 
and Vitruvius to show that there were evolutionists among the 
ancients, who might have established philology on a scientific 
basis if they had known Sanskrit literature. These “ intuitive 
adherents of evolution” are in agreement with modern men 
of science. The passage from Diodorus, as an explanation of the 
origin and diversity of language, is described as one which Schleicher 
and Whitney would not disavow. It is remarkable that this 
ancient and mediocre writer should have so nearly hit the mark, 
since all the learned, from the revival of letters to the time of 
Leibnitz, were involved in the “ parent error” of faith in Babel 
and a primitive language. Even in the theory of Diodorus we 
find the germ of M. Lefévre’s first element in language, “ the 
ery,” at which he arrives in tracing backwards the evolution of 
language through its cyclic stages, analytic, inflected, ag- 
glutinative, monosyllabic, and so forth. The primitive man, in 
the poet’s words, was “an infant crying in the night, and with no 
language but a cry.” Man shared this first element—“ the cry” 
—with the beasts that perish. But of the language of animals 
M. Lefévre says nothing, excepting with regard to this 
elemental stage, possibly through not having studied the re- 
searches of the eminent Mr. Garner. Yet, while he deals not 
with modern quacks, he does not omit to note that “ Philology 
has had its alchemists,” by which term he designates those who 
follow the method of Plato, in the “Cratylus,” in supporting their 
theories of the onomatopeic origin of language. That ono- 
matopeeia has played a great part in the origin of language is 
tolerably certain—M. Hermann Paul thinks it is still a force in 
the making of new words—but the demonstration of the part it 
has played is not so easy, M. Lefévre admits, as De Brosses, 
Leibnitz, and otber philological “alchemists” imagined. He 
quotes Leibnitz, and finds “the ravings of a lunatic not more 
incoherent.” His final conclusion on the matter runs thus :— 
“The cry is the origin ; onomatopoeia is the second stage, in which 
language finds the materials, which the association of ideas and 
metaphor subsequently elaborates.” In the second part of his 
book M. Lefavre deals with the geographical distribution of 
language and races, and, finally, with the origin and develop- 
ment of the Indo-European family. 

It is impossible to read a single chapter of The English Revo- 
lution of the Twentieth Century (Fisher Unwin) without crediting 
the author, Mr. Henry Lazarus, with a passion for reforming the 
world that is both deep and sincere. But neither the strength 
of this motive power, nor the indiscriminating use of exceeding 
strong language, has sufficed to invest his “ prospective history” 
with the effective unity and balance that the scheme demands. 
The plan of the book is extremely tortuous and involved. 
Indeed, we have never wrestled with a more unreadable book, yet 
we have got through it, on the sheer passion of the author's 
appeal against the chance skipping of the reader. All through 
the book we are constantly visited by a humorous sense of the 
vast disproportion between the autho.’ | ictures of the disjointed 
fabric of society and the revolutio:ary means with which his 
hero, one Carlyle Democrites, sets things aright. It #3 hard to 
conceive any one reading the account of an interview between 
this person and the King (ch. xii.) without a smil». Nor less 
absurd is the scene where C. D. plays the Cromwell in the House 
of Commons, and clears that House “with a background of 
bayonets” to help him. Similar “clean sweeps” are carried out 
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with ridiculous ease, until we arrive at page 422, where we find 
a neatly tabulated statement of the collective sweepings of the 
Great Revolutionary broom, so far as it has swept the way for a 
new electorate. And here, as in other respects, the broom has, 
we think, swept wisely, not less than well. 

The new volume of Mr. Huxley’s collected essays— Discourses 
Biological and Geological (Macmillan & Co.)—contains some of 
the author's most brilliant and characteristic occasional writings. 
Of these popular lectures and addresses to scientific bodies, Mr. 
Huxley declares he cannot decide which gave him the more 
trouble. He has never brought himself to look upon a popular 
lecture as a mere hors-d'wuvre. To be understanded of the 
people has ever been his aim. Certainly, no living writer is 
better endowed in the gift of crystal-clear intelligibility of exposi- 
tion than Mr. Huxley. In the present volume, the gift is 
capitally exemplified in the admirable lectures on “ A Piece of 
Chalk,” on “The Formation of Coal,” and on “ A Lobster.” For 
the rest of the contents it needs but to note the well-remembered 
British Association Address at Liverpool, in 1870, on “ Bio- 
genesis and Abiogenesis,” and, among other geological addresses, 
the ingenious and convincing defence of modern geologists, on 
“ Geological Reform,” suggested by Lord Kelvin’s statement that 
contemporary popular geology was opposed to the principles of 
natural philosophy, and needed reformation. 

Mr. Outram Tristram’s examples of historical romance, The 
Dead Gallant and The King of Hearts (Ward, Lock, & 
Bowden), are strong in the qualities of romance. The first of 
these short stories is the more vivid and picturesque, and 
decidedly the more imaginative, conception, It deals with 
Babington’s conspiracy, and introduces other historical per- 
sonages, such as Ballard the militant Jesuit, and Francis 
Walsingham. The sketch of the statesman, though it may be 
deemed a distortion of history in some respects, is exceedingly 
impressive. Mr. Tristram’s Jacobite story, The King of Hearts, is 
an episode rather than a story, and less skilfully worked out than 
its companion. 

Mr. G. Colmore, in A Conspiracy of Silence (Heinemann), 
shows from a point of view that is not without novelty that the 
treatment of insanity in fiction has not yet been exhausted. 
Something of a problem is suggested in this story. The heroine, 
a most candid creature, is intolerant of deception, and has a 
morbid horror of madness. She becomes engaged to a man in 
whose family insanity is hereditary. Her mother, who learns 
the secret, keeps her daughter in ignorance, through her regard 
for the advantages of a good match. Her intentions are good, 
but her silence is deplorable. The heroine's cousin is the dis- 
coverer of the secret ; but he is led, by the bridegroom's cunning, 
into thinking that the young woman has been told of the fatal 
taint. Thus he plays an unconscious part in the conspiracy of 
silence. The whole interest of the story lies in the gradual 
awakening of the young woman, after marriage, to the terrible 
truth, This is set forth with undeniable power by Mr. Colmore. 
Yet, powerful as the story is, it suggests a more potent develop- 
ment. The silent, not to say dummy, réle of the cousin acts as 
a drag on the story, besides being a trifle inscrutable. He might 
have been a stirring actor, and intensified the chromatic motif, if 
he had played the part of a rival. Mr. Colmore has preferred to 
deal simply with a problem that is interesting indeed, yet un- 
exciting. 

In the attitude of the bride’s mother in Mr. Colmore’s novel 
there is more that appeals to the casuist than in the situation 
depicted by Mr. Alec MacHield in A Question of Casuistry 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.). “A Dialogue and a Dénouement” 
this story is called. In the dialogue there is a certain smartness, 
as to the story it is hard to say where the casuistry comes in. 

Quiet Stories from an Old Woman's Garden, by Alison McLean 
(Warne & Co.) is a collection of simple tales told in homely 
style and dealing with rustic life. Some flower in the garden 
suggests the story that is told—a simple device in the story- 
teller. The stories are by no means striking, and quite undis- 
tinguished in style or conception. 

Mr. W. W. Story’s “later readings” of A Poet's Portfolio 
(Blackwood & Sons) correspond in all respects to the first series. 
“He” and “She” discourse of art, literature, and so forth, in 
prose, and he intervenes now and then, to illustrate the theme or 
adorn the tale, by withdrawing a lyric from his portfolio for 
recitation, Thence ensues some criticism and more comment. 
“She” is not a very accomplished young lady, for when he 
quotes “In medio tutissimus ibis,” she asks him what it means, 
and he—most infelicite and unfacete “ He ”—is reminded that a 
friend once translated it—“ The ibis is safest among the Medes.” 
Mr. Story is not strong in humour, but much of his verse has an 


elegant turn. 
There is less continuity of poetic style or manner in the Second 


Book of the Rhymers’ Club (Mathews & Lane) than might reason- 
ably be expected of the collected lyrics of an association of bards. 
In fact, the poetic product is various enough, and good enough in 
accomplishment, to attract tastes of the most diverse kind. Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. Ernest Dowson, may be 
named of the company of rhymers who seem to us most happy in 
inspiration. Certain of their lyrics have a pretty measure of 
grace and music. 

Among new editions we have to note Dr. George MacDonald's 
collection of papers, chiefly on Shakspeare and certain English 
poets, A Dish of Orts (Sampson Low & Co.), a book that merits 
revival; The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges (Bell & Sons), 
a fourth edition; and The Chameleon’s Dish, by Theodore Tilton 
(Fisher Unwin), 

We have also received Conciliation and Arlitration in Labour 
Disputes, by J. Stephen Jeans, F.S.S. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son); Eremus, by Stephen Phillips (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.); Poems, by Perey Wither (Falkner & Sons); The Micro- 
cosm and the Macrocosm, by Bolton Waller, A.M. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) ; Poems, Songs, Sonnets, and Verses, by 
the author of “The Professor” (Bell & Sons); Dove Sono(Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); Sonnets and other Verses, by 
Edward Harding (Elliot Stock); and Irish Character: Mr. Glad- 
stone's Character, “ notes for the times,” by a Democratic Physio- 
logist (Simpkin & Co.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 
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addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
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A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application, 
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HILDREN’S FIREWORK DISPL:z AYS, at CRYSTAL 


PALACE, by the unrivalled Crystal Palece pyrotechn Mi 4 
CO., Thursdays, August 23, 30, at 8.30. “THE BABES ix” THE Woop,” told in 
Seven Great F uework Pictures. Many other special new aud amusing devices. 


POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION wishing to secure the 
most extensive COPYRIGHTED Publication obtainable & the United States. Canada, 
should communicate with P. F, COLLIEK, 521 West Thirteenth otrect, New 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W 
ar The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on October 1. with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
v Dr. SCANES-SPICER. The ANNUAL DINNER wili be held in the Evening, 
Dr. DANFORD THOM in the Chair. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Ope of £105, |, } will be awarded by Examination on September 26 and 27. 


(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 


Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given annually by competition. 
There are Resident in Hospital, open to Students without 
expense. The Schou FE or the higher Examinativuns and Degrees 
of the Fa 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Terms may 
be had on application to the Warden. 
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140 STRAND, W.C., 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “PAUL NUGENT, MATERIALIST.” 


LED ON. By Heren Heruerineton and the 


Rev. H. Darwin Burton. 3 vols, [Wow ready. 


The REAL CHARLOTTE. By FE. &. 


SOMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of “ An Irish Cousin,” “ Through 
Connemara in a Governess Cart.” 3 vols, 


“©The Real Charlotte’ is a real acquisition. The joint authors have between 
them furnished such qualities as fresh and original observation on Irish persons, 
places, and things; h of a singularly agreeable kind; and revelations of 
character trenchant and striking, and happily devoid of analysis and tedious dis- 
section of motive.”—Atheneum. 


87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CONSTANCE. By F. C. Pures, Author of 
“ As in a Looking Glass.” Cheap Edition. 2s. 


—— 


GLADDIE’S SWEETHEART. By Tueopora 


Evmsiim, Author of “The Little Lady of Lavender.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Lirep, 
YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 


NOW READY, A NEW VOLUME [OF 


The SAGA LIBRARY. By Witttam Morris, 


with the assistance of Eimtkk MaGyusson. Crown 8vo. roxburghe, 
volume, 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 


Vol. L., 48 and 228 pp.—l. STORY OF HOWARD THE HALT; 2. STORY OF 
THE BANDED MEN; 3. THE STORY OF HEN THORIR. 1890, 


Vol. IL., 48 and 410 pp.—-EYRBYGGIA SAGA. 1 vol. 1891. 


Vol. IIL, iA and 410 pp.—SNORRO STURLESON’S HEIMSKRINGLA; or 
The H History of the Kings of Norway, Vol. I. 1892. 


Vol. IV. 484 pp.—SNORRO STURLESON’S HEIMSKRINGLA, Vol. II.; se 
STORY OF OLAF THE HOLY. 1894 
Two more Volumes complete the “ HEIMSKRINGLA.” 


A FEW COPIES REMAIN OF 


The SAGA LIBRARY, on Larce Paper, 


Vols. I.-1V., royal 8vo. half-bound green morocco, 31s, 6d. per volume. 


LONDON: BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY. 
August 1894, 


Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVIDED IRISH : an Historical Sketch. By the Hon. 
A. 8. G. Canntna, Author of Words on Existing Religions” &c. 
“The book is one which everyone should read who wants to understand Irish political 
movements.’ —Scotaman. 
** We can heartily recommend @ petusal of this work.” Public Opinion. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW TOURIST CATALOGUE sent post free on application, 
, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY 


of GREAT BRITAIN: a Manual of British Geology. By the late Sir 
ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Horack B. Woopwarp, 
F.G.S., of the Geological Survey. With a Geological Map printed in Colours, 
and numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
REISSUE OF neecars COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 
ED AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. Austratia and New 


ZEALAND. By Russet LL D., D.C.L., F.R.S, With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8v0. cloth, Iba. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 


Bedfordshire. \English Lakes. Surrey. 
Berkshire. Gloucestershire. Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 

Devon, North. Norfolk. Yorkshire, East & 
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Dorsetshire. ‘Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 


“ For the pedestrian, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and.as tar as we can judge 
most creditable provision. Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes nf thie Tittle 
two-shiiling county series ; the type. thouch closely printed. isclear, and they are nearly 
light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar-case.""—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 


The English Lakes, Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. With 3 Maps, 33. 6d. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, The Roman Wall, &c. With Map, 5s. 

“ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson has visited 
every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and has throughout viewed 
pa as a practical guide should view them. His p aiceetens to the pedestrian are so minute 


that it is hardly possible to go wrens and his advice as to what to see and what to 
avoid is always worth attention.”"—Academ 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR SIREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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For AUGUST. 
Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 
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Davey; Assi. 

SYDNEY HOLT, B.A, By MARTIN MILNER. 

ZIG-ZAGS AT THE ZOO, XXVI. ZIG-ZAG FINAL. By ArTHUR Moreison and 
J. A, SHEPHERD, 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. XVII. By Henry W. Lucy. 


112 PAGES, with 129 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 6d. ; post free, Od. 


ALSO READY, 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST. 
Containing Reproductions of 
HUMOROUS FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHS, 
By A. G. Tagliaferro and J. H. Gear. Also 
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Price 6d.; post free, 8d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.'S LIST. 


*," THIS BOOK DEALS SPECIALLY WITH 
THE KOREAN QUESTION. 


Will be published on August 20, in 1 volume, 8vo. 


With 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 29 Illustrations in the Text. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA-—CHINA. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; 
Author of * Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia,” 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T, WATSON. 
By the 


The GROUSE. Narvurat History. 


Rev. H. A. MacrpHerson — SHOOTING. By A. J. Srvart-WortTLEy — 
COOKERY. By Gzorer Saintspury. With 13 Illustrations by A. J. 


Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn, and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8vo. 5s, (Just published. 


“It is difficult to know which to admire most—the excellent letterpress or the 
admirable illustrations.” — Observer. 
The PARTRIDGE. By the Same Authors. With 12 Illus- 
trations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO: 


Revised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena, By Rospert Y. TyRRewt, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Dublin: and Louis CLaupgE Purser, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Vol. IV. 8vo, 15s, [Just published, 


Vol. I. 128,; Vol. II. 12s,; Vol. III. 12s, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS, WALFORD. 


“ PLOUGHED”; and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c, a. 8vo. 6s. 


PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord Brassey. 


NAVAL and MARITIME. 1872-1893, Arran and 
Edited by Captain &. EanpLey-Witmot, RN, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s 


WORK and WAGES. 1869-1893. Edited by J. Porsun, 
and with an Introduction by Groner Howe.t, M.P. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s, 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By N TRAFFORD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of “ Heart Strings” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A thrilling story......The narrative never flags in interest from the opening to 
the concluding pages. "Daily Telegraph. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS, 


for STUDENTS and YOUNG TEACHERS. By G. Srest, Inter. B.So, 
Lecturer on Science and Method under the School Board, for London. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 
WEDDED TO A GENIUS. By New Cunistison. 
NOW READY. 


IN A CINQUE PORT: aStory of Winchelsea. 


By E. M. Hewirr. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“ The author seems to have been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken 
Sussex city which he has chosen for the setting of his scenes. He describes lovingly 
and well, and those who kuow Winchelsea will take pleasure from the description, 
apart altogether from the plot and action of the story.”— Daly Chronicle, 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances Mary Pearp, 


Author of “ The Baroness” &c, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
“ Miss Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of her best. The acene is laid at 
Poissy, and the sketch of provincial France is quaint and vivid.”—Daily News, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Bra —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 


W.— Libraries entirely up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All 


Books, Bibles, Pr 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE MANXMAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The Daily News.—“ A work of magnificent vitality and dramatic force.” 
The Daily Graphic.—“ A tale about which there can be only one opinion, and that 
an unquestionable high one. It is one of the few modern books which it is one’s 
privilege to read with infinite pleasure. It is entitled to a distinguished place in 
contemporary fiction.” 

St. James's Gazette.—“A book the construction of which very few living 
European novelists could excel, The fulness of the texture in this last novel, the 
brilliancy of the successive episodes, the gravity and intensity of the sentiment, the 
art with which the ever-deepening central tragedy is relieved by what is pic- 
turesque and what is comic—all this has only to be seriously considered to be 
highly appreciated.” 

The Liverpool Daily Post.—“ A story that will absorb thousands of readers, and ad@ 
rare laurels to the reputation of its author...... A work such as only a great 
story-teller could imagine...... A really great novel.” 

The Scoteman.—“ It is not too much to say that it is the most powerful story that 
has been written in the present generation.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BONDMAN. 3s. 6d. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 3s. 6d. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “From the Five Rivers” &c, 


In 3 volumes. 


The Times.—“ Mrs. Steel has quickly risen to a front rank among our Anglo- 
Indian novelists...... In ‘ The Potter's Thumb’ the life of Ancient India is blended 
with, and made to contribute to,a love tale of Anglo-Indian society...... Nor of 
picturesque and spirited incident is there any lack, But it is in the painting of 
native life that Mrs. Steel's merit distinctively resides. She opens to her readers the 
generally sealed book of the Hindu mind, and she is quick to seize upon certain 
grotesque, and not altogether satisfactory, results of grafting Western civilization 
and Western vulgarity upon the stately thought and manners of the Bast...... 
Mrs. Steel has deep sympathy with the old-world life of India, and her books are 
full of instruction and amusement, and no one who would understand somewhat 
more of this transition period of India than what he can learn from official 
optimists should delay to make acquaintance with them.” 


The Pioneer Series 
OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 


Post Svo. in ornamental paper covers, 2s. 6d. net ; 
or in cloth, 3s, net. 


VOLUME I. 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER, By 


HoLpsworrtu. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ A Aistinct literary success.” 


VOLUME II. 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By 


C, KE, Rarmonp, 
Pali Mall Budget. 


—* Clever, biting, and irresistible.” 
VOLUME III. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By Lavassce 


ALMA TADEMA. Next week, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. By Ext 


Herwortrn Dixon, In 1 vol. 63, 


A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Enrvyest Dowson and 


Arruur Moore, In 1 vol, 63, 


THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. Norns. In 


1 vol, 6s, 


THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwett, Gray. In 
1 vol. 6a, 

THE HOYDEN. In 1 vol. 
price 8:, 6d, 


By Mrs. Huvuneerrorp. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD erm, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[August 18, 1894. 


“ Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘ Bohn’s Libraries.’ ”— Guardian. 
_ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.” —Critic (N.Y.) 
“ Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in eH from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by Messrs. Bell. They consist of really 


‘standard works at very low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, and 


a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.” 
Dr. Nricox1, in the British Weekly. 


BOHNS LIBRARIES. 


747 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS :— 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

ANTONINUS, The THOUGHTS of M. AURELIUS. 
(Lone’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. 

BACON’S ESSAYS and HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM, &c. 55s. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 5s. 


BJORNSON’S ARNE and the FISHER LASSIE. 
Translated by W. H. Low, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON and TOUR in the 


HEBRIDES, &c. (NaApPIER.) 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


BRINK (B. TEN). EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


2 vols. each 3s, 6d. 
BURKE’S WORKS and LIFE. 49 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
BURNEY’S EVELINA and CECILIA. Edited by Mrs. 


ELLIs. 3 vols. each 8s. 6d. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS. (Prof. Skeat.) 4 vols. each 
3s. 6d. 


SOLERIDGES WORKS. Edited by T. AsHE. 6 vols. 

each 3s, 

COOPER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 2 vols. 
price 10s. 


DEFOE’S WORKS. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of 
EUROPE. 2 vols. each 5s. 

DUNLOP’S HISTORY of PROSE FICTION. Re- 
vised by HENRY WILSON. 2 vols. each 

EBERS’ EGY PTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 
BucHHEM. 3s. 6d 

EMERSON’S W ORKS. 3 vols. each 3s, 6d. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. With 45 Engravings. 4 vols. 
each 5s, 


EPICTETUS. The Discourses, with the Encheiridion 


and Fragments. (Lone's Translation.) 5s. 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
2 vols. 7s. 

FIELDING’S JOSEPH ANDREWS. _ Illustrated by 
Cruikshank, 3s. 6d. 

FIELDING’S AMELIA. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 53s. 

GAMES, HANDBOOKS of. Vol. I. Table Games. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. If. Card Games, 3s. 6d. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

GIL BLAS. Illustrated by Smirke and Cruikshank. 6s. 

GOETHE’S WORKS. 14 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. The German Text, with 
Haywanrp's Translation. Revised by Dr. C. A. 5s. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With Introduction by ANDREW Lane. 
2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. 3 vols. 


each 3s. 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
‘HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
HEATON’S CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. 


Edited by Cosmo MonkHouse. 5s. 


HENDERSON’S SELECT HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTS of the MIDDLE AGS. 5s, 


HOOPER’S WATERLOO. New Edition. With Maps 


and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
IRVING’S WORKS. 17 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited by Mrs. 


Napier. 3 vols. each 3s, 6d. 


JOSEPHUS, The WORKS of. New Translation by the 
. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With Notes by Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B. 
5 each 33. 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY of the GIRONDISTS. 


3 vols. each 3s, 6d. 
LAMB’S WORKS and LETTERS. 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c. (BeEasLey’s Translation.) 
Price 3s. 6d. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
LOWNDES’ BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 6 vols. 
each 5s, 


MANZONI’S BETROTHED. (“I Promessi Sposi.”) 5s. 


MARRYAT’S (Captain) NOVELS and TALES. 8 vols. 
each 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 


MICHELET'S | HISTORY of the FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 3s. 6d 

MILTON’S POETICAL and PROSE WORKS. 7 vols. 
each 3s. 6d. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated by 
C. H. WALL. 3 vols, each 3s. 6d. 

MONTAGU: LADY MARY WORTLEY MON- 
TAGU’S LETTERS. W. Moy Tuomas's Edition, Revised. 2 vols, each 5s. 

NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS. Edited by the 
Ikev. A. Jessop, D.D. 3 vols. each 3s, 6d. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translaed by Srewart and 
Lone. 4 vols, each 3s, 6d. 

POPE’S HOMER’S ILIAD and ODYSSEY. With 
all Fiaxman’s IJjastrations. 2 vols. each 5s. 

POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by CARRUTHERS. 
2 vols, each 5s. Illustrated. 

PROUT'S {Pathet) RELIQUES. With Etchings by 

Maclise. 

RACINE’S “DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated by R. B. 
2 vols, each 3a. 6d, 

RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY and TAXATION. By Professor GoNNER. 5s. 

SCHILLER’S WORKS. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


SMITH (Adam) on the WEALTH of NATIONS. Edited 
by E. BELForT Bax. 2 vols. each 3s, 6d, 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Edited by R. H. M. 


2 vols. each 5s, 


STAUNTON’S WORKS on CHESS. 4 vols. each §s. 


STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 
& vols.; MARY QUEEN of Saree 2 vols,; and TUDOR and STUART 
PRINCESSES, 1 vol. Each 5s. 


VASARI’S LIVES of the PAINTERS. (With New 
Appendix by Dr. Ricurer.) 6 vols. each 3s. 6d, 
YOUNG'S (ARTHUR) TRAVELS 1 in FRANCE. Edited 


by M. Beruam Epwarps, 33, 6d 


ee (ARTHUR) TOUR in IRELAND. Edited 


W. Horron. 2 vols. each 3s, 6d. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


New Edition, Revised, considerably Enlarged, and entirely Re-set in New Type. Medium 4to. 2,118 pp., 3,500 Illustrations, cloth, 31s. 64. ; or in 2 vols. 34s. 


WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


This is kept also in Half-calf, Full-calf, and Half-russia Binding, in 1 or 2 vols. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


_@rinted by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIES, 


* at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, August 18, 1894, 
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